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The Christian Union of next week will con- 
tain among other attractive features a let- 
ter from Oberammergau before the Passion 
Play, by Blanche Willis Howard, to be fol- 
lowed the week after by a description of the 
play itself. 








Ghe Outlook. 


Last week occurred another of those terrible 
disasters which happen from time to time as if to 
enforce the lesson of the uncertainty of life. The 
two steamers of the Stonington Line, the ‘‘Ston 
ington” and the ‘‘ Narragansett,” collided in the 
Sound in the fog at midnight, June llth. The 
‘“ Narragansett” was struck nearly amidships; the 
gas tank was broken with the shock, and in an 
incredibly short time the steamer was enveloped 
in flames. The boat carried some three hundred 
passengers, who were thus suddenly awakened in 
the middle of the night to face the alternative of 
death by fire or death by water. The ‘‘Stoning- 
ton” was, bappily, not disabled, the ‘‘ City of New 
York” of the Norwich Line soon made its appear- 
ance, and the boats of the three steamers succeed- 
ed in rescuing a majority of the passengers, pick- 
ing them up from the water into which they had 
cast themselves from the burning and sinking 
steamer. It is estimated that fifty or sixty lives 
were lost; it is doubtful whether the exact num- 
ber will ever be knowo. Hasty judgments are 
generally unjust; and the company ought not to 
be harshly condemned. But since the captain of 
each boat testifies that he heard the whistle. of 
the other at intervals some minutes before the 
collision it is difficult to acquit one or both of 
blame. Surely the speed might at least bave been 
so diminished as to prevent a collision when the 
lights came in view through the fog. Letters 








from some of the passengers accuse the crews of 
lack of discipline, and declare that the life-boats 
were not ready for launching nor properly equip- 
ped, and that the crews did not know how to use 
the oars. But experience has demonstrated that 
no drill can prepare such a crew as ordinarily 
mans our Sound steamers for such au exigency; 
it requires a marvelous mental balance not to be 
crazed by so sudden and so appalling a tragedy. 
As to the condition of the life-boats, a thorough 
investigation is demanded. If it is true that an 
electric light at the masthead can be seen through 
the densest fog, as is alleged, no Sound steamer 
ought to be without one; the expense would be 
nothing and the safeguard great. 


Congress has agreed to adjourn on the 16th, 
which will give it time to pass the Appropriation 
bills, and not time to do much of anything else. 
This looks as though Congressmen read The Chris- 
tian Union, for they follow this week exactly the 
advice we gave last week. It would be well for 
the country if they did this oftener! Congress 
ought to and probably will pass the resolution 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
authorizing the President to take measures for 
the abrogation of the Fisheries treaty between our 
country and Canada, and an indemnity for the 
Fortune Bay outrage. The Ute bill having al- 
ready passed, there is nothing else that cannot 
wait. There will probably be an attempt to push 
through the bill for trusting to Congress the elec- 
tion of a President by authorizing it to throw out 
the disputed electoral vote of any State or any 
elector; but it will not be pushed through without 
opposition and a thorough discussion. 


The Greenback-Labor-Socialist party took 
possession of the hall vacated by the Republican 
convention at Chicago, and after an exciting 
session, during part of which order was secured 
only by the appointment of Deonis Kearney as 
assistant sergeant-at-arms and his threatening ap- 
pearance in the aisles with his coat off, ready for 
action, it has nominated for President and Vice- 
president Gen. B. Weaver of Illinois and E. J. 
Chambers, of Texas. The resolutions are, on the 
whole, not so bad as one might reasonably have 
anticipated. The Greenbackers are not Bourbons, 
and have learned something from events, which 
is decidedly a hopefal symptom. They demand 
the abolition of the National banking system and 
the issue of all money, whetler paper or metallic, 
by the Government. And insist that the paper 
money when so issued should be a legal tender tor 
all debts, public or private, but they do not de- 
mand an uplimited issue of paper money; they 
want the Burlingame treaty abrogated that the 
Chinese may be excluded, but it is something that 
they do not demand the exclusion of the Chinese 
in violation of the treaty; they want the eight 
hour law enforced, but whether only as a regula- 
tion of the hours of labor for Goverament em- 
ployees or as a law regulating private contracts 
between employer and employed does not very 
clearly appear; they want labor protected by 
Government inspection and by the prohibition of 
the employment of young children in mines and 
factories, both of which demands are eminently 
right; they want all lines of inter-State commerce 
regulated by legislation; a graduated income tax— 
which experience has shown to be both demoraliz- 
ing and aneqgual, since it favors the unscrupulous 
and bears heavily on the conscientious; they want 
an unrestricted suffrage—except that they do not 
want it given to the women; they demand such 
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changes in the management of Congress as will 
lessen the power of the committees, a plank which 
we may with probability atiribute to Representa- 
tive Weaver; and, finally, they demand ‘a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the 
people, instead of a government of the bondbolder, 
by the bondholder and for the bondbolder,” what- 
ever that may mean; as a riddle, we give it up. 
As an independent political force this party is 
wholly insignificant; but as a force acting upon 
and modifying the action of one or both of the 
two great political parties it is very far from in- 
sigoificant. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has furnished a 
statement of the actual cost of the war of the 
rebellion embraced in the expenditures from 1861 
to 1879, including the interest payments during 
that time but not the debt itself remaining-un- 
paid. The grand total is a little upwards of six 
billions. We do not want to run the risk of an- 
other war. Wars are an expensive luxury. 


No political skill can make taxes popular. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administration spent money which 
it did not raise; therefore Mr. Gladstone’s Admin- 
istration must raise money which it will not need 
to spend. To do this Mr. Gladstone proposes 
some changes in taxes, and, as every man who 
finds his tax increased by the change thinks the 
increase ought to have come out of some one else, 
the new budget is not popular. lt is reported 
that orders have already been issued for the 
evacuation of Cabul, an indication of a radical 
change of foreign policy in Afghanistan, or rather 
the first step in the execution of that change 
which was indicated by the speech from the 
throne. Equally important is the step taken in 
the calling of the conference of British, French, 
Rassian, Austrian aod Italian ambassadors who, 
with a representative of the German Foreign 
office, are to meet at Berlio this week for the pur- 
pose of securing united European action in en- 
forcing the Turkish reforms called for by the Ber- 
lin treaty. It will be well to take with allowance 
the report that the appointment of Abeddin 
Pacha as Minister of Foreign Affairs in Turkey is 
an indication of a real movement toward reform. 
We have heard Turkey order a ‘‘ forward march ” 
too often without seeing any marching. Albania 
is said to be very desirous to be delivered from 
Turkish rule and to be brought under Austrian 
protection, a desire which has been stimulated by 
the result of the Austrian occupation of Bosnia; 
and Austria is ‘‘ willing.” The indications all 
point also to a considerable increase of Greek ter- 
ritory by absorption from Turkey ; the Greek king 
is now in Paris,laboring to secure the co-operation 
of France in support of the claims of his country; 
that of Eagland and Germany is reported to have 
been already substantially secured; and, with that 
of France added, the opposition of Italy and even of 
Russia, which may not have to be encountered, 
need not be dreaded. As for Turkey, her last 
friend seems to have disappeared with the disap- 
pearance of Lord Beaconsfield from European 
politics. 


The De Freycinet ministry bas taken the second 
step in its programwe for the exclusion of tbe 
Jesuit teachers from France. The prefects of the 
several Departments have been instructed to en- 
force the ancient statutes against unauthorized 
religious organizations and compel the Society of 
Jesus to disappear, and leave the establishments 
which it nowoccupies. By the last day of August 





its schools are all to be closed; by the last of June, 
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all other Jesuit establishments. This will close 
at least twenty colleges in the great cities, besides 
over a hundred nunneries. Other unauthorized 
associations are to have an opportunity to apply 
to the Government for authority; a privilege not 
to be accorded to the Jesuits. It is reported 
that some of the religious establishments have 
already applied for authorization with the ap- 
probation of the bishops. In estimating the 
De Freycinet policy the reader must not forget 
that it is part of a larger policy which the 
French Republicans have decided to be essential 
to the preservation of the Republic. France pro- 
poses to give to both boys and girls a thorough 
training; to make education for both sexes com- 
pulsory; to train mothers of France in sympathy 
with the Republic; and for this purpose to take 
absolute control of the schools. At first the Ad- 
ministration proposed simply to forbid all teach- 
ing by any member of an unauthorized religious 
society, a device to close the Jesuitschools. This 
bill failed. Then the Administration announced 
that it would execute the old laws, which, under 
the Empire, the Bourbonsand the Republic alike, 
forbade the existence of unauthorized associa- 
tions; in other words, instead of simply excluding 
the Jesuit teachers from the schools it would ex- 
elude the Jesuit schools altogether. In their de- 
termination to place the youth of France under 
teachers who sy:wpatbize with free institutions 
the Administration is doing well; in attempting 
to do this by a policy of repression it is repeating 
an experiment which has never succeeded. But 
the Jesuits have only themselves to thank if their 
pupils practice that policy of repression which 
they have for so many years, wherever they had 
the power, practiced on others. France is pass- 
ing through a transition, the probable result of 
which will be that which has been reached by 
the countries which have preceded her; namely, 
the establishment and support of State schools 
wholly independent of ecclesiastical control of 
every description, and liberty to everyone to 
establish ecclesiastical schools to be supported by 
the ecclesiastical establishments which control 
them. The State has a clear right to exclude 
from schools supported by the State teachers who 
refuse to acknowledge allegiance to the State. 


A company has been formed in this city for the 
purpose of converting the present unsightly and 
dangerous building known as the Madison Square 
Garden into a museum worthy of the metropolis. 
Mr. Barnum has been elected president of the 
company, and is to have the administration of its 
affairs. The capital stock is said to be three mill- 
ion dollars, and it is reported that one-third bas 
been already pledged, and that the ground has 
already been purchased. The plans include the 
entire demolition of the present condemned 
structure and the erection of a five-story building 
covering the entire block; the lower or basement 
floor to be devoted to walking matches, circus 
performances, dog shows and the like; the other 
stories to be appropriated to an opera house, lect- 
ure hall, uquarium, skating rink, permanent mu- 
seum, gardens and restaurant. Mr. Barnum has 
a habit of success, and if he really intends to give 
himself to the management of this affair, and bis 
strength equals his experience and skill in such 
matters, there is a prospect tbat New York will at 
last realize its dream of a cosmopolitan hall of 
amusement and instruction. 


The Rev. L. I. Briggs, formerly pastor of the 
Universalist Church of Auburn in this State, has 
resigned his pastorate and withdrawn from the de- 
nomina‘ion, and bas connected himself with Ply- 
mouth Church of Syracase, Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D.D., pastor. Mr. Briggs was a prominent clergy- 
man of the Universalis: Church, having been snc- 
cessively settled in Philadelphia, Boston and 
Auburp. He withdraws from it partly because he 
ean no longer preach a dogmatic Universalism, 
that is, the positive doctrine of the final salvation 
of all men, partly because he does not find in that 
denomination the spiritual life which is more im- 
portant than apy dogma, and for which all dogmas 
exist. At the same time he does not hold dog 
matically to the endless suffering of any creature; 
he leaves the impenitent in the hands of a jast 
and a merciful God. Such an action by such a 
man furnishes food for reflection to both the 





Universalist and the Orthodox bodies. That a 
prominent preacher should leave one denomina- 
tion for another is no new thing; but when he 
leaves it because in three leading churches of New 
England, Pennsylvania, and New York he finds 
little spiritual life and nowhere the conditions of 
successful spiritual work, the denomination which 
he leaves may well ask itself the question whether, 
if teaching is to be known by its fruits, it has the 
fruits which justify its teaching. On the other 
hand, the denomination at whose door he knocks 
may also well ask itself the question, what, in the 
light of his course, becomes of the counsel, so 
cavalierly given to orthodox ministers who doubt 
the dogma of endless suffering, to goto the Uni- 
versalist Church. If no man can remain a Uni- 
versalist who does not believe in universal salva- 
tion, and no man can be orthodox who does not 
believe in endless suffering, there is rapidly grow- 
ing up a new denomination which is neither or- 
thodox nor Universalist. What shall we do with 
it? Aud what shall we call it? 








JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


HE nomination of Gen. Garfield was made by 

the men who did not attend the convention 
which apparently nominated him. He was nomi- 
nated by the people, not by the politicians. His 
nomination is a new attestation of the political 
value of moral qualities. The Republican party 
has passed by the eminent soldier, the eminent 
financier and the eminent party politician to take 
up a man who is chiefly eminent for the Christian 
purity and integrity of his life and character. 
They are without reproach and above suspicion, 
though, of course, not above slander; for the morn- 
ing after the nomination the opposition began its 
campaign of calumny. If Moses were nominated 
for the Presidency there are papers which would 
bring up the charge that he murdered an Egyptian 
and ran off with the Egyptian women’s jewelry. 

What enthusiasm the nomination will arouse 
remains to be seen, but it will at least excite no 
opposition within the Republican party, and will 
give measurable satisfaction to all its sections. 
The believers in a continuous tenyre of office will 
see in Gen. Garfield a representative of their cure 
for the strife of factions. For Gen. Garfield not 
only comes from a district which believes in third 
and fourth terms, but his eminence in American 
politics is due to that fact. The Western Reserve 
has in a period of half a century been represented 
by but four men; Gen. Garfield has been their 
representative fora period of eighteen years, from 
1862 to the present time. For the last two sessions 
of the House of Representatives he has been the 
leader of the Republican party in the House. To 
call such a man a ‘dark horse” is absurd. The 
leader of the House is the natural leader of his 
party when it comes into power, and in England 
is almost always made Prime Minister as a matter 
of course. 

The advocates of Civil Service reform must be 
hard to suit if they are not pleased with the nom- 
ination of a mao who has never sought an office. 
When first elected to the House of Representatives 
he was with the troops in the field, and did not 
know that a nomination was contemplated until 
he was informed that it was given. When last 
Fall his name was before the Ohio Legislature as 
a candidate for the United States Senate, in com- 
petition with several men of nolittle eminence in 
national politics, his friends were urgent that he 
should go to Columbus and take rooms there to 
be near the Legislature at the critical moment. 
He refused; he never had sought an office and 
would not begin then; remained at his farm; and 
won more votes by his wise independence than he 
could bave won by wire pulling, for he was 
elecied without opposition within his party. At the 
convention which has just nominated him he stead- 
fastly declined to be a candidate, and was finally 
declared the choice of the convention against his 
protests and because of his genuine and hearty 
devotion to the interests of his party and the pro- 
motion of its principles. At the same time he is 
a practical politician; he does not belong to the 
‘* sera'chers;” he has always acted with his party; 
he has always been simply a Republican—not an 
‘* Tudependent Republican,” nora ‘*‘ Young Repub- 
lican,” nor a ‘Stalwart Republican,” nor a 
“Bloody Shirt Republican.” He possesses the 





political purity and integrity which President 
Hayes possesses,and askillin managing men which 
President Hayes lacks. Both qualities were 
strikingly manifested in the convention which he 
did so much to harmonize and which finally 
powinated him. 

The believers in paper money, if there are any 
such left in the Republican party, are the only 
ones likely to be dissatisfied. Gen. Garfield has 
been always and consistently a hard-money man. 
In the time when Ohio was most doubtful on this 
point he never wavered. His record in this re- 
spect is like that of President Hayes. 

Gen. Garfield is an earnest Christian man; a 
member of the Disciples, or Campbellites, a de- 
nomination very numerous in the West and South- 
west; has never been ashamed of his faith; bas 
often preached. though he has never been pro- 
fessionally a preacher; and has always carried bis 
religious principles into his political life. He has 
the respect of those who most widely differ from 
him in political views; and the spontaneous meet- 
ing held in the House of Representatives by its 
members to send him their cengratuletions on his 
nomination was equally creditable to him and to 
the moral sense of the House. 

The nomination of such a man isa rebuke to 
tke croakers, and a testimony to the political 
power of moral sentiment in the American com- 
munity. For twelve years the dominant political 
party has taken up and presented for the suf- 
frages of the American people men whose first 
element of strength lay in their acknowledged 
moral worth. Abraham Lincoln, U. 8. Grant, 
Rutherford B. Hayes and James A. Garfield, what- 
ever may be thought of their political principles 
and their political abilities, represent the highest 
moral elements and convictions of the community 
as applied to public questions. In character they 
compare favorably with the foremost statesmen 
of foreign countries, and with the foremost states- 
men of our own earlier National life. 








PULPIT HUMOR. 

For the consciously-funny preacher Dr. Hal! said he 
had no sympathy. He did not like the breed. He could 
not tolerate the man who turned buffoon in the Lord’s 
pulpit and cracked deliberate jokes to raise laughter in 
the congregation ; the sensational minister who preferred 
to raise any excitement but that of religion. He had 
himself often been called upon to be present at surgical 
operations in hospitals upon the issue of which depended 
human lives; and as he had watched the surgeons probe a 
wound for hours, close upon the vital parts, when a half- 
inch slip either way would be instant death to the patient, 
his admiration for the profession had grown into awe. If 
the surgeon, however, at so serious a moment, engaged in 
such solemn business, had chaffed and joked he thought he 
could have hated him. In like solemn business is the 
minister engaged, in probing the hearts of the people to 
bring them to life and heal their wounds in the balm of the 
Holy Spirit; he who can chaff when engaged in so awfula 
duty is indeed a scoffer. A clown in the pulpit has mis- 
taken his field for operations. 

E find the above paragraph going the rounds 

of the papers. Whether it correctly re- 

ports Dr. John Hall’s views or not, it puts very 

well a very common view and one that has a 

great deal of truth in it. The fault lies in its 
partialism; it is a half truth. 

The minister is not a hospital surgeon but a 
family physician. He has all sorts of ailments to 
cure. He is to minister to every sort of mental 
and moral disorder, and therefore with every sort 
of medicine. When he is engaged in cases the 
issue of which is life or death, he will not use 
wit or humor any more than the surgeon would 
use sparkling mineral waters to cure a cancer. 
But all cases in his hospital are not mortal. A 
good story, a cheery smile, a hearty laugh is often 
the best medicine which the doctor can bring to 
the bedside of his patient. He may cut away a 
tumor in one house and laugh away the blues in 
another. Heis narrow-minded doctor who will go 
only to cases of imminent danger; and a practi- 
tioner of slender resources who can administer 
nothing but calomel and a lancet. 

There are some moral diseases that will yield 
only to the most serious treatment; and there are 
others which will yield only to treatment of a 
different sort. Many a foible will be vanquished 
by a laugh that would resist an argument. A 
minister who goes into the pulpit to make people 
laugh is an actor; but so is he who goes into the 





pulpit to make them cry. In the one case he is a 
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comic, in the other a tragic actor. There is no 
virtue in either laugbter or tears; though either 
laughter or tears may open the soul to virtue, and 
perhaps the one is as efficacious for that purpose 
as the other. The object of the minister is to 
make men better. His commission is to bring 
them unto a perfect manhood; unto the measure 
of the fullness of the stature of Christ. All instru- 
ments that will help him to accomplish this end it 
is bis liberty to use—reason, imagination, emo- 
tion, pathos, humor, wit; and no one of these 
instruments has he any right to play with except 
as it is efficient for that purpose. Preaching to 
make people laugh, or stare, or cry, is all of one 
kind; the object of preaching is to make people 
live. The minister that bas no humor need not 
covet it and certainly ought not to imitate it; 
but he who has humor is to consecrate it to 
Christ; he has no right to fold it away in a napkin 
at the command of a neighbor who has none. 
Latimer was none the less effective a preacher 
because his sermons sparkled with humor; Spur- 
geon is none the less serious a preacher because 
he knows how to laugh and sometimes sets his 
audiences to laughing. Humor and seriousness 
are not inconsistent. On the contrary, the men 
of most earnest purpose have often been men of 
most genial and effervescent humor. It is a false 
religion which comes to kill and destroy any 
faculty or power of the soul; Christ comes to give 
them all life, and life more abundantly. 








FREEDOM IN THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


| ATER information received by the English 
4 mails respecting the final decision of the case 
of Professor Robertson Smith shows that decision 
to have been a far more decisive victory for relig- 
ious free thought in the Church of Scotland than 
would appear from the brief report in our Relig- 
ious News column. The charges against Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith, of heresy, were based upon an 
article on ‘‘ Deuteronomy ” in the ‘‘Kncyclopedia 
Britannica,” in which he takes the ground that 
Deuteronomy way not written by Moses but by 
a prophet of a much later date. He was charged 
by his accusers with denying the inspiration of 
the Scriptures; this charge he denied, maiptain- 
ing that his view of the authorship of Deuter- 
onomy was entirely consistent with the honesty 
and inspiration of its prophetic author. The 
greatest interest has attended this case at every 
stage of the proceedings in Scotland, and the 
greatest excitement attended its final decision; 
both sides had prepared for a decisive conflict; 
the hall was crowded, the galleries being filled 
with ladies and students, the sympathies of the 
latter being all with the progressive professor. 
There were four resolutions presented to the As- 
sembly, representing, however, but three distinc- 
tive parties. The Conservative party demanded 
the prosecution of proceedings against Professor 
Smith, and his exclusion both from his chair and 
from the pulpit upon a charge of heresy; the 
Middle party, who seem to have regarded the 
peace of the church as of greater importance than 
abstract justice, proposed, as a compromise, to re- 
move Professor Smith from his professor’s chair, 
but to leave him in his ministry in good and regu- 
lar standing; in other words, they proposed to 
declare him too much of a heretic to give 
instruction to theological students, but not 
enough of a heretic to be refused sanction in his 
teaching of the common people. The third party 
moved that the libel against Professor Smith be 
withdrawn, while the Assembly admonish him 
for ‘‘ the unguarded and incomplete statements of 
his article, which have occasioned much anxiety 
in the Church, and given offense to many breth- 
ren.” This resolution also declared ‘‘that in 
declining to decide on these critical views by way 
of discipline the Church expresses no opinion in 
favor of their truth or probability, but leaves the 
subject to future inquiry. in the spirit of patience, 
humility and brotherly charity.” The real and 
final conflict took place between the second and 
third parties, and resulted in a victory for Profes- 
sor Smith by the very small majority of nine ina 
vote of 589. 

The Christian public take no great interest in 
the purely critical question whether or no Moses 
wrote Deuteronomy. Bat the larger question, 





whether every professor in every theological 
seminary is bound to quit his chair whenever he 
makes an advance in critical knowledge, is one of 
very great interest to all lovers of the truth in the 
cburch and out of it. If itis necessary to endow 
a new seminary every time a new discovery is 
made in criticism or a new thought is born 
in theology the progress of critical and theolog- 
ical science will be both slow and expen- 
sive. The Free Church have decided that this 
is not to be the case in their communion; and 
the decision is all the more significant that it 
is accompanied by a distinct disavowal of ap- 
proval or indorsement of Dr. Smith’s critical 
views. A majority of nine is not very large; but 
it is enough to indicate the tendency of thought 
in that branch of the Scottish Church, and it is a 
tendency that will grow greater, not less, in 
the future. This action of the Assembly of 
the Free Church is an example worthy to be 
followed elsewhere, and- will be a stimulus to 
independent scholarship and individual theol- 
ogy in the pulpits and among the theological 
students not only of Scotland but of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Communions of all 
English speaking lands. Prof. Robertson Smith 
and his supporters have fought a battle for all 
‘‘greater Britain,” and thousands of Christians 
who know nothing about the arguments for and 
against the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy 
will thank him and them for this courageous de- 
fense of the ‘‘ liberty of prophesying.”’ 








NOTES. 

In this number of The Christian Union will be found 
a discriminating article by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D. D., indicating some of the tendencies which 
threaten to deform America’s young manhood; a 
timely paper by Mr. Benjamiu Vaughan Abbott with 
reference to the law concerning baggage, which in- 
tending travelers will do well to read ; one of the 
Rev. John Miller’s broad interpretations of the A poca- 
lypse; a suggestive poem by Susan Coolidge and the 
third chapter of Mr. Roe’s story, in which the action 
fairly begins to be developed. Mr. Beecher’s sermon 
is one preached last winter on the use of opportunity. 
The Sunday-school lesson for June 27th being left to 
the shoice of the schools, we omit this week the usual 
exposition. 


The “Society to Encourage Studies at Home” has be- 
come a woman’s college of the most popular and 
economical sort. Miss Ticknor’s report of last year’s 
work shows how fruitful this effort to help young 
women to educate themselves in their homes has be- 
come: 887 persons entered themselves for study, count- 
ing, with double and treble courses of study, 1,137 cor- 
respondences; 242 took the first rank—that is, achieved 
decided success; 347 were noted for their diligence, 
and 90 did passably well. Ladiesto the number of 155 
have been engaged in the actual work of the society, 
and 22 who were once students are now on the staff of 
teachers, and 4 are on the committee which controls 
the society. The correspondence for instruction ex- 
ceeded 8,000 letters written to students and about the 
same number received from them. In thelist of 
studies, English literature was selected by 417, history 
by 331, science by 143, art by 120,German by 50, and 
French by 40. The students are found in 37 States, be- 
sides Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The 
lending library, the books being sent by mail, consists 
of 920 volumes, of which only one has ever failed to 
come back, and 940 books have gone to 330 persons 
from Boston alone. The teachers give their services. 
The tuition fee is only #2, and with an annual expense 
of $1,732.64 Miss Ticknor is able to report $491.87 in the 
treasury. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins has been writing on international 
copyright, but in very different temper from that dis- 
played by Matthew Arnold in his recent discussion 
of the same subject. Mr. Arnold was dispassionate, 
courteous and convincing, Mr. Collins is intemperate 
and generally inconclusive. He fails where Mr. 
Arnold signally succeeded—in touching the very heart 
of the matter. Mr. Collins is entertaining and he says 
he is *‘cool,”’ but his readers will fail to discover any 
indications of mental composure in his article. He 
assumes as his principal proposition that American 
publishers are highwaymen, but after this entirely 
original statement he fails to fulfill his own purpose 
and “clear away the extraordinary accumulation of 
delusions under which the unfortunate subject of 
copyright has been smothered in recent years.” A 
little heat in discussion is not objectionable if accom- 
panied by light, but in the present instance the 
luminous element is conspicuously absent. 


Miss Kate Field has gone to Europe, but the Ladies’ 
Co-operative Dress Association, of 112 Fifth Avenue, 
goes on like Tennyson’s brook, only that apparently 
it has no shallows in its course. Since its organization, 





two months ago, it has secured a quarter of its large 
capital, its shareholders comprising many persous of 
distinction in literature and society. The interest in 
the enterprise seems to be widespread, every State 
and Territory being represented among its holders of 
stock. Its purpose, as our readers know, is to reduce 
the expense of dress, its benefits are enjoyed only by 
stockholders, and its shares are twenty-five dollars 
each. Itavoids competition with the large dry-goods 
houses of the city by being a purchaser, and it hopes 
a large one, from their wholesale departments. 


E. E., of Richmond, Indiana, sends us a lengthy com- 
munication on the subject of miracles, which he de- 
clares to be ’‘ repugnant to our moral and intellectual 
sense,” and he asks us for the grounds of our belief ia 
miracles. If he will put on half a sheet of note 
paper his definition of miracies we will tell him 
whether we believe in them, and the ground of our 
belief. Christianity asks for no belief which is “ re- 
pugnant to our moral and intellectual sense.” 








OUR SUMMER MEETING. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


T was a little after half-past seven on Wednesday 
evening, June 9th, when the steamer Baldwin 
drew up to the dock at Cornwall, and I was greeted 
with some ironical inquiries from the unusual crowd 
gathered on the hurricane deck as to how The Chris- 
tian Union spells the name of Grant. The New York 
and Brooklyn Association and its wife and some in- 
vited friends were on board, for their usual summer 
meeting, which I was to join at this point at the north- 
ern gate of the Highlands. As last year, it was the 
guest of Captain Tremper, of the Baldwin, the Ulster 
& Delaware R. R. Co., andthe Tremper House. Among 
its invited guests were Drs. Conant, Ingersoll, Lawson, 
E. 8. Porter and Thomas of Brooklyn, Drs. Bevan, C. 
S. Robinson, and Armitage, and the Rev. Carlos 
Martyn of New York City, the Rev. E. A. Lawrence of 
Poughkeepsie, the Rev. E. P. Roe of Cornwall, the 
Rey. Samuel Scoville of Stamford, Conn., and their 
wives. The whole party numbered upwards of seventy. 
The sun had already set when the boat reached Corn- 
wall, but the full beauty of the afternoon lights and 
shadows had been enjoyed in the sail through the High- 
lands and there was still an hour of fading light before 
the gathering darkness drove us into the saloon. Then 
there was a brief service of song and prayer, and then 
an hour or more of conference meeting, or, to speak 
more accurately, of conference meetings, in which, 
forming in little groups of four or five, we talked over 
the profoundest problems of Christian experience, of 
ministerial work and of religious thought, without 
fear of criticism or report, or desire of victory for a 
tenet or a party; and then we were in Rondout Creek, 
and sought our beds. The majority of the party slept 
on board, the whole steamboat being put by the pro- 
prietors practically at the service ofthe party. A few 
spent the night by invitation at Hill’s Hotel at Kings- 
ton, and joined the others in the morning on the train. 
Here also Dr. Van Slyke and his w e and Messrs. 
Palmer and Huse of Kingston joined the party. 

The Ulster & Delaware R. R. Co. runs a distance of 
seventy-four miles through the heart of the Catskills, 
and Thursday was a perfect day for the ride—no dust, 
a clouded sun, mountains alternately veiled in delicate 
mist and revealed in bright sunlight. The road fol- 
lows the valley of the Esopus Creek for thirty odd 
miles, then climbs the Catskill ridge at Pine Hill by a 
horse-shoe which reminds one of the more famous 
horse-shoe on the Pennsylvania R. R., and then, after 
reaching at Summit anelevation of nearly 1,900 feet, 
descends on the other side into the valley of the upper 
waters of the Delaware river. 

Stamford is the terminus of the road; a village 
which is beautiful for situation and the joy, if not of 
the whole earth, at least of all Delaware County. In 
neatness and thrift and evident enterprise it is a type 
of the best New England villages; what could a New 
Englander born and bred say more? All the surround- 
ing country had turned out to join in the welcome. 
Flags were flying; a band was playing; a whole caval- 
cade of wagons was waiting to receive us. One farmer 
had driven in seven miles to take a part in this hos- 
pitable reception and put his team at the service of the 
guests of the town. A half hour’s drive along the 
winding roads and over the hills, giving that constant 
succession of scenic surprises which only such a hill 
country can afford, and one view, looking far off down 
the Delaware river, so suggestive of that from the 
Delectable Mountains that we instinctively looked up 
into the heavens to see the dome of the beautiful palace, 
and then we were landed at the door of the citizen who 
had been foremost in providing this reception—Dr. 
Churchill. He had opened his house and grounds to 
us, and his wife, with the co-operation of other ladies 
of the village, had provided a dinner for the sixty 
giests that were promised. The party had grown like 
a boy’s snow-ball as it rolled along; by the time it 
reached Stamford it numbered eighty. It might have 
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in which every brother greeted every other as a broth- 
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seemed as though the miracle of the widow’s cruse 
were repeated, for when we had finished—and we were 
a hungry crowd—it seemed as though eighty more 
might have followed and the supplies would not have 
failed. We had planned a little meeting and some out- 
door speaking here, but time and trains wait for ne 
man; there was no Joshua at whose command the sun 
would stand still; and there was barely time for Mr. 
Beecher to express the thanks of the guests in the 
briefest kind of ‘“‘ grace after meat” before we had to 
hurry back to the train impatiently whistling for our 
departure back over the route we had traversed to the 
Tremper House. 

The Tremper House stands at the mouth of Stony 
Clove, twenty-seven miles from Rondout by rail, five 
minutes’ walk from the station. It was opened last 
spring for the first time, but sprang at once into such 
well-deserved popularity that it could not accommodate 
all that came, and this winter has added seventy-five 
new rooms. It is now one of the largest hotels in the 
Catskills; the only one of the three large hotels that 
is accessible without a long stage ride. Here we 
arrived about four o’clock; and here we were glad 
enough to rest our eyes from the weariness of continual 
seeing, either in sleep in the rooms which had been as- 
signed us or in repose on the broad piazzas or on the 
lawn. 

The summer meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Association is not for the transaction of business or the 
discussion of themes; its only session, except one brief 
one for a bit of necessary formal business, was at the 
dinner table at the Tremper House. The discussion 
of an exceptionally good dinner occupied an hour; 
good consciences and a day of exercise had given good 
appetites. Then the Moderator rapped to order and 
introduced the business of the evening by calling for 
the reading of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the New York and Brooklyn Association and 
its guests, present at the Tremper House this 10th day of 
June, express their sincere and hearty thanks to those who 
planned and those who executed this delightful excursion : 

To William D. Hill, of Kingston, who arranged our route, 
supervised our journey and provided throughout for our 
comfort and convenience ; 

To the Captain and proprietors of the steamer “ Baldwin,”’ 
who gave us so delightful a sail up the most majestic river on 
the Atlantic coast : 

To the Uister & Delaware Railroad Co., whose road has 
afforded us so magnificent a mountain panorama ; 

To the citizens of Stamford, whose generous hospitality 
allowed us too little time to express our thanks to them; 

To Dr. Churchill, who opened to us bis house and whose 
provision for his guests was so ample that double the num- 
ber which he had anticipated did not appal him nor exhaust 
the supplies ; 

To the Tremper House, whose welcome to the heart 
of the Catskills and abundant entertai nt there have even 
exceeded the anticipations which the welcome and entertain- 
ment of last year had excited ; 

And, above all,to Him who gives his children on earth so 
beautiful a land of sojourn and fills us with wondering de- 
sire by his promise of a‘ better country” in the world to 
come. 

It is as impossible to report what followed as it is 
to report the fragrance of a spring morning. The 
hour is one that most of us will never forget. After- 
dinner speeches are always more characterized by wit 
than by wisdom, and generally more characterized by 
nonsense than by either wit or wisdom; but the fun in 
these after-dinner speeches was like the ripple on the 
surface of a clear lake, or the smile on the face of a 
serious and a beautiful woman. It was a meeting of 
the warmest, the tenderest, and the most genial and 
genuine Christian fellowship. The Presbyterian, the 
Dutch, the Baptist and the Congregational denomina- 
tions were all represented, but, throughout, Christian 
union, not denominational division, prevailed. Dr. 
Robinson, whose inimitable humor scintillated against 
the background of a tender pathos, bore a touching 
and unaffected tribute to the kindness which was shown 
to him by Mr. and Mrs. Beecher when, twenty years 
ago, he first went to Brooklyn, ‘‘a youth to fortune 
and to fame unknown,” and when such kindness was a 
powerful help to him; Dr. Bevan, who was introduced 
as a Welshman, brought down the house by his dem- 
onstration that Adam was a Welshman, known origi- 
nally as Adam Jones, but dropped his Welsh surname 
because after the fall he was a Welshman no longer; 
and then, from this irony on national exclusiveness, 
proceeded to plead for a larger intellectual liberty in 
the Christian Church, and for time and opportunity to 

grow into the truth and to be rid by natural growth of 
the acids and the bitternesses of unripeness and imma- 
turity. Dr. Ingersoll, the ‘‘ Dutchman” of Congrega- 
tional descent, foretold the time when ignorance, and 
narrowness, and bitterness, and strife would be ended, 
and we should all be Congregationalists, because we 
should all be fit for freedom. Dr. Armitage, acknowl- 
edging himself as a Baptist ‘‘ dyed in the wool,” and 
congratulating the Republican party good-humoredly 
on having nominated a Baptist for President and the 
son of a Baptist for Vice-President, went on to express 
his joy in the fraternal fellowship of such a gathering, 





er, and all had experience that we are indeed one fam- 
ily in the Lord, and that fellowship was strengthened 
and cemented which is the best presage and assurance 
of unity in the social and the national life. IfI give 
greater space to Mr. Beecher’s closing address it is 
because he gathered up the threads that all had spun 
before and wove them into a pattern which represented 
the spirit not only of the meeting but of the whole 
occasion. He said: 


“A great many conventions have been called to promote 
the unity of Christians by resolutions. To-day we have pres- 
ent among us five or six denominations between whom the 
lines are clear, and, if net high, are drawn very distinctly ; but 
Do man with us, even though he listened to the most intimate 
conversation, could bave known that there was a shadow of 
difference between us. I have held from my boyhood, with 
growing convictions and with deepening enthusiasms, that 
the things in which Christians of every name agree are more 
and mightier than the things in which they differ. My own 
experience is one that bas fallen entirely in with my dis. 
position. My father’s older children were born in East 
Hampton, where he was a Presbyterian, and I should bave 
been born there too if he had not been in a hurry; but 
he moved into Connecticut to take a Congregationa) 
church, and I was born there. -I cannot say that I was 
bern in the Congregational church: 1 was born at home 
in my father’s house and cradled in the bosom of my 
mother. I was not a Congregationalist; I was nothing 
but a baby. I never knew exactly how I got into the church. 
I suppose through my father’s piety. As far as I remember, 
1 was asked only one question. Deacon Lambert asked me 
whether I wished to join the church, and on my replying 
* Yes, sir,’ he said, ‘Well, I suppose .as you are the son of the 
pastor you have probably been instructed, and it is not neces- 
sary toask you any questions.’ So I was tumbled in. My 
early ministry lay in Obio and Indiana. At that time I)linois 
was the trontier State; beyond that was the wilderness. I 
went into the New School Presbyterian church, and bad a 
proper zeal for that school and a proper resentment for the 
Old School. But whenever I met a good fellow, though I was 
ashamed of myself, I could not help loving him. First, Brother 
Gurley, of the Old School, and I, of the New one, became 
companions. Then in Indiana the Methodists held sway, and 
we were but as grasshoppers io their sight. I became very 
much attached to the Methodists and attended many of their 
camp-meetings. My mother was ap Episcopalian, and [ took 
in with ber milk a Iuve for ber church which she merely over- 
laid when she married my fatber in the Congregational 
Church, as is shown by one after another of her children go- 
ing back toit. Since 1 bave come to Brooklyn, it has hap- 
pened that some of my most dear and intimate friends are 
Baptists. In a time of deep distress, when it pleased God 
to make sorrow a means of grace to me, the sweetest let- 
ter and the divinest letter 1 received was from a Jesuit priest 
in New York. Thus, in the providence of God, my whole life 
bas been passed in finding out what excellent people there 
are in these different sects; and in analyzing what it was iu 
them that 1 loved I saw that it is the spirit of my Master, 
Jesus Christ, which is beautiful wherever I see it. 

After I left college my mind went into eclipse, and I was 
earried through a distressing experience. I remember the 
morning when, arising from my sense of helplessness, I 
thought of Jesus turning to me, a sinner, loving sinners, dy- 
ing for the need of somebody to love, loving as a mother 
loves her sick babe, and there arose in me a sense of Him and 
his love which went through and through my heart, and from 
that hour to this the one dominant thought of my life bas 
been the glory and the beauty of that God who is represented 
in Jesus Christ. Ail to-day I have rejoiced in my brethren 
because I have observed in them that common sympathy, 
While we differ in theology, and on questions of church or. 
ganization, | think there is one element about which there 
exists no sort of difference among any of us—the great doc- 
trine of love to Jesus Christ, the consecration to bim and bis 
cause. Christian brethren, my time has been long and in a 
glorious period. I have had health, strength and opportuni- 
ty—and that is more than 10 weara crown—in atime when to 
live was not for one’s self but for this continent and the 
innumerable ages in the future. My time is at hand. I have 
not many years in the future. I see venerable heads here 
who are near their rest; and the )oung are living very fast; 
and ina very few years all will be gone. To-day i have car- 
ried in my mind the songs of Mount Zion,and as I have 
looked upon these bills, whence cometh health as well as 
help, I have thought of Mount Zion that is to come and the 
glorlouscompany waiting there for us. The Lord grant that 
the blessing of bis love may rest upon every heart of you. 
and as we give you greeting to-night as members of the 
Christian Churches, so God grant us all a greeting at last 
which shall know no shadow of separation, no shadow of 
alienation, but shall be full of the holy bonds of Christ's 
love.” 


There were many moistened eyes and many praying 
hearts as this meeting thus drew to its close; hearts 
that needed no one to voice their prayers for them; 
hearts whose prayers no voice could have spoken. 
That moment, still sitting by the uncleared tables, was 
a wonderful attestation of the power of the soul to 
carry the very highest Christian experiences into every 
scene and every spot in life. 

Of the evening of social intercourse on the piazzas 
and in the parlors, of the inimitable story-telling, of 
the quiet night on those so comfortable beds, of the 
beautiful morning, of the gathering for morning devo- 
tions in the parlor—a half hour in the very vestibule of 
heaven—of the good-by to the Catskills and of the sail 
down tie Hudson by the ‘‘ Daniel Drew,” repeating in 
different lights the panorama of Wednesday night, I 
have no space left to speak. The day will be a red- 
letter day in many acalendar. I wish it might be in 
the power of pen and ink to impart to readers some- 
thing of the impulse and inspiration which it was to 
us who enjoyed its experience and inhaled its spiritual 
atmosphere. L. A. 
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PER CONTRA. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 


HEARD a rose-tree, proud and fair, 
And to a weed spoke she: 
‘* Behold the tendance and the care 

Which men bestow on me! 

Mark how they nurse me like a child, 
And feed me, and caress, 

Counting no pains too great to woo 
My flowers to perfectness ; 

Oh useless weed, oh common weed, 

Who loves thee, or supplies thy need? 


“The pansy and the eglantine, 
The brown, sweet mignonette, 
The golden-anthered lilies 
In ordered gardens set; 
The purple heliotrope, the balm, 
The lavender and rue, 
A)l have their meed of care from man; 
But what man cares for you! 
And yet you thrive ; you do not die! 
Tell me, I pray, the reason why.”’ 
Then bold and resolute the weed 
Auswered the fair rose-tree: 
‘** One only, single, friend I have, 
But a good friend is she! 
Nature, the mother, is my nurse; 
She tends me and she sows; 
And let all men compare and judge 
Between us, haughty rose! 
Count your frail buds, and measure them 
With my thick-jeweled diadem. 


‘* Nature the world-wide mother is; 

All may of her partake; 

But best and closest doth she hold 
Those whom all else forsake. 

The pampered pets of human-kind 
She nor neglects nor shuns, 

But keeps her brilliant largesses, 
Her best of dews and suns, 

For us who have but only her 

To mark, or prize, or minister. 


‘* No meaner aid we lack or crave 

To water or to sow, 

Our seeds to ripen or to save, 
Or train our roots to grow; 

She our dear gardener is; her eye 
Is quick to mark and see. 

With all man’s care you roses die; 
Without it, flourish we! 

I envy not your state, indeed.” 

So answered back the undaunted weed. 








MAN-ISH BOYS. 
By THE Rev. STEPHEN H. Tyna, Jr., D. D. 


E must coin a word to designate these nonde- 
scripts. When the English language was young 
they had no existence, or, at least, like fossils, were 
not sufficiently numerous to* call for classification. 
This is our apology for our vocabulary, and our effort 
to enrich it. But names are only shadows of things. 
Grotesque objects cannot-have genteel titles. Man-ish 
boys are not a fiction—would that they were!—but a 
most disagreeable fact. 

The average boy, as God makes him, is about mine 
inches long. The rest of his length he grows. Provi- 
dence may by sunshine stimulate, or by wrestling 
winds disfigure the stalk and sfem of the sapling, but 
is not responsible in any moral way for the gnarled 
and gaunt trees of the forest. And human life does not 
differ greatly in the conditions of growth from plant 
development. There are freaks of nature in the family 
as well as in the field. We do not now speak of those 
sad physical malformations which are God’s messen- 
gers to teach sympathy and all the passive virtues in 
the home and the world. These are parts and illustra- 
tions of that mystery of iniquity which no philosopher 
can solve, and by reason of which the whole creation 
groans. But moral partiality or positive evil may take 
upon itself the fairest form. ‘The devil never loses his 
horns and hoofs, but he sometimes wears domino and 
buskin. Masquerade is his favorite mode in good 
society. Let men say what they choose, some depth 
of deformity is to be found in the youngest life. Let 
it be granted that the monad of one day is pure, but the 
monad becomes the monarch of the nursery, and be- 
fore one year has passed will be found to demonstrate a 
naughtiness which grows with his growth and strength- 
ens with his strength. This may all be the infection 
of family life but it is none the less a fact, as any parent 
knows to hissorrow. The unchildlike child is a mon- 
strosity by development and not of divine creation. 

Man-ishness manifests itself at different years and in 
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different ways among differing nations. In England 
the child is kept in leading strings until tall enough to 
look over his mother’s head. One of the farces ona 
London street is the overgrown boy dressed in round- 
abouts and decorated with the traditional tall hat. His 
manners are immature, but he is more wise concerning 
the evil than he appears to be. Some years since, we 
sat in a London restaurant very near two such young 
gentlemen. They talked so loudly that the deafest 
neighbor must have heard them. Every reference to 
their father identified him as ‘“‘ my governor.” And 
‘*the old woman” seemed to be the pet name for the 
loving mother who had by her tenderness deserved a 
better designation. Their special interest seemed to 
be the ‘‘ bobs” and the ‘‘cobs” which they had been 
able to ‘‘ squeeze ”’ out of their parents for purposes of 
pleasure. They had the absurd folly dominating their 
words and actions that the rougher and coarser they 
could appear the nearer they approached real manli- 
These same youths at home, or others of like 
look whom I have seen in family circles, could be as 
childlike and bland as ‘‘ the heathen Chinee.” The fic- 
tion of innocency was kept up to the standard of Eng- 
lish domestic life, but when out of their parents’ sight 
their ways became both devious and dark. That this 
international plague of ‘‘man-ish boys” is spreading its 
infection through English society is plain to the critical 
observer, and proved, notwithstanding all caveats, by 
the large number of sons of English gentlemen who 
are to be found among the adventurers and vagrants 
of this and every other large community. Like the 
younger son of the parable, their imitation of the man- 
ners of ‘‘ high life” first makes them discontented with 
the struggles of home industry and then scatters them 
in ‘‘a far country.” 

Among the French and Germans this development 
of false manhood is more slowly wrought. The pecul- 
iarity of their domestic and national customs tends to 
jhe suppression of this strange evolution. The schools 
are, for the most part, free from the taint. And the 
inveteracy of vice in the communities, being recognized 
by parents, is the reason of closer parental watch. 
Boys have almost attained their majority before they 
know much of the world among these nations. But 
how quickly they respond tothe evil and measure them- 
selves by the standard of the vulgar is the first convic- 
tion of a visitor at any of the German Universities or 
the Latin Quarter in Paris. The old perversion of 
Solomon’s proverb is literally verified in their lives: 
“Train up a child, and away he will go.’’ However 
desirable for the pursuit of certain technical studies 
may be the Continental schools, it is dangerous in the 
extreme to permit an American boy to remain abroad 
after he has attained his preparatory instruction, or to 
send him there for the attainment of special or profes- 
sional knowledge until his religious principles are well 
rooted. Our fellow-countrymen in Europe, who know 
better than we the risks of their adopted homes, are, 
to a great extent, in the habit of sending their boys 
back to America during the callow days when they 
are likely to mistake man-ishness for manliness. 

The manifestation of this false tendency in our own 
country was in the olden time called the “ fifteen year 
old fever.” But our foolish imitation of Continental 
habits in great cities, without their compensating re- 
straints, has subjected our boys to the contagion of 
this evil at an earlier age. In country districts the 
normal maturity of boys is still maintained, and the 
evidences of man-ishness are neither as extreme in 
character nor as early in years. But sooner or later 
a boy must pass through this parenthesis of life. It 
is the period of slang words, rebellious actions, disa- 
greeable tempers. ‘To the parent it is the time for the 
trial of faith and patience, for the pain of deepest 
heart-ache. In later years the manly son remembers 
all this, and by tractableness and tenderness strives to 
make restitution for his wrong doing. If death re- 
move his parents before the disease has run its course, 
he is afterwards the victim of a remorse which time 
can never silence. The symptoms of the malady, for 
we would place it in the same category with measles, 
vary according to constitution and surroundings. 
With some it begins by the affectation of manners of 
gentlemen, the most aggravated form of Beau Brum- 
melism, and all the graces of the drawing-room. This 
is the mildest type, and may be viewed without serious 
apprehensions. Though there are by-ways from the 
gate of the Celestial City to the depths of sin, yet 
they are not the broad way. It may be that such a 
youth will form acquaintances in even refined society 
who will mislead him into vice which wears the guise 
of virtue. But if parents are wise in their generation 
they will be able to choose the companions of children 
having these social tendencies. Instead of over ridicule 
the boy should be treated with a certain consideration, 
for the evil thing in him is only the excess of a good. 

What, on the other hand, shall be said of that en- 
larging class of boys whose natures develop in an 
opposite direction? For everything low and debasing 
they seem to have an irresistible desire. Despite all 
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example and pleading from parents they adopt the life 
of a loafer and a blackleg as the highest style of man. 
Oftentimes they manifest a hatred of truthfulness, as 
though their very instinct made the society of liars 
most congenial. In billiard saloons and places of 
worse repute they congregate, and vie with one another 
in a bravado of wickedness. I firmly believe that the 
majority of the supporters of vice in this city are 
youths under twenty-tive years of age. It would sur- 
prise some optimists to note the number of beardless 
and immature faces which issue during a single even- 
ing from the doors of some places of ill repute in the 
bettter neighborhoods. This form of man-ishness is 
the most hopeless. The probabilities are that the 
youth will bring to later life from this period of vulgar 
association an enfeebled body, a sceptical mind, irrita- 
ble temper, and a lawless will. Culture will do noth- 
ing for such an one. He must be converted before he 
can eat honest bread. 

The problem presented by this strange period is 
most difficult of solution. It involves all the tact of 
woman in the home. The only eradication of the evil 
is to be wrought by parental influence. The church 
and the community can do little for the exorcism of 
man-ishness if household disciplinarians will to have 
it so. Whatever may be the silliness and the sinful- 
ness of parents there are few blind enough to desire 
this unnatural development in their children. Into the 
modes of home government in dealing with its cure we 
do not now enter; but for its prevention this one thing 
may be said with safety, and ought to be said with 
emphasis: that no one can do more harm to society 
and the Church of God than he who intrudes himself 
between parent and child. When there is a need tu 
prevent cruelty or to remove from the contamination 
of crime, the community, as a whole, may rightly inter- 
fere and separate young lives from those who in the 
family are their enemies. This is the philosophy of 
our Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty, and vari- 
ous agencies of the State’s authority. No one mind 
can be trusted to do such delicate work. But every- 
day life witnesses the sowing of suspicions, the educa- 
tion of distrust, the weakening of parental authority, 
by those who call themselves your child’s friends. 
These are they whom Cicero so sternly denounced as 
the ‘‘perverters of youth.” That which they would 
resent in their own families these busybodies in other 
men’s matters make a trade. We could furnish a list 
of such officious Christians, who, whatever may be their 
motives, are doing deadly and the devil’s work. For 
when a child’s honor for parents is weakened the first 
step, according to the fourth commandment, is taken 
from the land which the Lord thy God giveth them. 
When confidences are encouraged to which the father 
or mother cannot be made a party the seed of false- 
hood is sown. What shape it may assume in its after- 
growth, who can tell? When children are encouraged 
by outsiders to asperse their parents’ motives and crit- 
icise their actions their strongest link to virtue is for- 
ever broken. Who can wonder that they come to 
doubt all goodness and to rebel against all authority 
if by such subtle influences their confidence in those 
who stand to them as God’s vicegerents in the family be 
destroyed? If our children are to be truly trained for 
God and usefulness there must be among all good peo- 
ple a recognition of the sacredness of the parental tie. 

Another word of suggestion must be added to those 
who do this same evil thing unconsciously. A wicked 
or a worldly life must taint the whole circle of child- 
hood which surrounds it. It may be that for his own 
household a man is ready to assume all the responsi- 
bility of a vicious example; but what right has he to 
erect a standard of character and conduct which shall 
tone down the lives of other people’s children? If 
there were no man-ishness among men it would soon 
die out among boys. But so long as the pestilence 
rages in a single home there is danger of its ravaging 
acity. More real manliness among men is the best 
prescription for the cure of man-ishness in boys. 








A LADY’S BAGGAGE. 
By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


ADY travelers are often anxious and perplexed 

about their baggage. Sometimes they suffer very 
serious inconvenience. Not long ago New York papers 
had a pitiful story of a young lady who came from the 
country in company with friends. She packed all her 
money in her trunk, thinking that safest, and the 
gentleman of the party carried the baggage checks 
of all. This, by the way, is not the best course. 
A gentleman escorting a lady in travel should give 
the check for her trunk to her, and she should have 
her own ticket, at least if at any time she remains 
alone inthe cars. For want of such caution, when the 
party in the story, late at night, reached the depot, 
and became by accident separated, the young lady had 
no money. It was in her trank, and she could not 


know to what hotel her friends meant to go, and she 
had no acquaintances in the city. A policeman found 
her at midnight wandering forlorn and helpless. All 
he could do for her was to conduct her to the station- 
house, where she passed the night in such accommoda- 
tions as are provided for tramps and vagrants. A lady 
should knowewhat it is right to do about baggage, and 
she should carry her own check. 

What to carry in one’s trunk is a question which 
need pot trouble ladies much; they are not likely to 
want to carry anything objectionable. Men want all 
sorts of things; and there have been a good many law- 
suits over such things as pistols, sky-rockets, samples 
of dry goods, acids, rattlesnakes, masonic regalia or 
manuscripts of books in men’s trunks. In Boston, last 
summer, acity expressman began dragging a trunk out 
of the baggage-room to his wagon, when it burst into 
a thousand pieces, threw the expressman twenty feet 
into the air, and blew a small boy, who was passing, 
quite across the street. There was nothing left of the 
trunk but trivial fragments. No doubt this was a gen- 
tleman’s trunk. A lady is not likely to want to pack 
gunpowder or nitro-glycerine. She might, to be sure, 
carry ink, or hair-oil, or summer preserves; and if the 
bottles should be carelessly packed, and break, and the 
liquids ooze out and injure the neighboring baggage, 
fault might be found. But, generally speaking, her 
right is to carry whatever ladies in her station in life 
are accustomed to want with them for use upon such 
journeys. Some of the railroads and steamboats have 
rules that they will not be answerable for more than, 
say, one hundred pounds in weight or one hundred dol- 
lars in value; but these rules do not hinder her carry- 
ing more, but ooly require her to pay extra fare or run 
the risk. If she is a queen she may carry what queens 
generally use; if she is an emigrant woman she may 
carry what emigrants need. If she is going to San 
Francisco or New Orleans she needs more things than 
in going to Philadelphia or Boston, and she may pack 
accordingly. 

There was a Russian countess who started from 
home to travel through Europe, Asia, Africa, and, 
finally, America; and when, at length, she reached this 
country, she brought six trunks—common looking ones 
they were, and pretty well worn; but in them were 
packed, in great variety, elegant and costly dresses, 
rich jewelry, and very valuable laces. From New York 
she started for Niagara Falls, meaning to go from 
thence to Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Ha- 
vana, and even RioJaneiro. But for the trip to Niagara 
she carried only two of her trunks; in one of them, 
however, were packed the chief quantity of her laces; 
they were ancient, unique and beautiful, and valued by 
her at $200,000. Between Albany and Niagara this 
trunk was broken open and more than 200 yards of lace 
stolen. She suedthe company. They argued that she 
had no business to be carrying such valuable property 
about the country in common looking trunks, with noth- 
ing to inform their baggagemen what measure of care 
was needed. But the court said that it was not a lady’s 
place to go about telling what a magnificent wardrobe 
she had; it was the company’s place to ask, if they had 
any need to know. If she had practiced any conceal- 
ment, or if she had been asked by the baggage-master 
and had answered falsely, or had refused to pay for 
extra baggage, the company would have a good defense ; 
but as they neglected to ask they must pay. And she 
recovered $10,000. 

There was once a trunk lost on a railroad journey 
and the company said that they supposed they must 
pay forall of the contents except an opera glass; but 
that, they contended, was not baggage. The judge 
said that if the passenger wanted to use it on the trip 
they must pay. Needing the thing on the journey is 
the main point. A woman who emigrated from Ire- 
land by steamer brought a feather bed of her own 
with her, and it was lost on the way; the men prob- 
ably dropped it overboard. She sued for the worth of 
it. The judge asked if she meant to sleep upon it on 
the voyage. She said, no; she was carrying it to use 
when she began housekeeping in America. Then, he 
said, it was not lawful baggage. 

If a lady gives her baggage to the baggage-master to 
be placed in the crate or baggage-car, she, almost 
everywhere, receives a little metal check. Everyone 
knows that a baggage check is an insignificant thing 
to look at. But it is an important thing. Giving her 
a check relieves her of all care and responsibility about 
her things for the whole trip the check covers; yes, 
even if there are halfadozen railroad companies con- 
necting in the journey. If any injury happens to the 
baggage on the way the companies must pay, unless 
there was some very extraordinary cause for it, such 
as does not happen once in ten years. Andifsheloses 
her check she runs the risk that whoever picks it up 
may go and get the trunk and make away withit. The 
baggage-master would say, ‘‘The man had the check,” 
and she would get no redress; unless, perhaps, she 
could prove that for some reason he knew that the 
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just as much care ofthe check as of one’s money or 
watch. 

The rule about care of baggage changes when the 
train or steamboat has fairly reached its destination. 
All that the company is bound to dois to carry the 
things to the end of the trip and there deliver them 
back to the passenger or person who pfesents the 
check. The lady should not depart leaving her trunks 
in the depot without understanding that they are kept 
there as matter of favor and at her risk. Her duty is, 
when the end of the journey is reached, to take her 
baggage, or send a hackman to take it, and carry it 
away. If, for her convenience, she leaves it in the 
baggage-room for a few days, until she becomes set- 
tled, she should remember that if it is accidentally 
injured or lost the company will probably not be 
chargeable. There was a lady who arrived from 
Rochester at Palmyra, and asked the baggage-master 
to keep one of her trunks for a fortnight. He told her 
that if she would surrender her check to him she 
might leave the trunk in the baggage-room and it 
would be perfectly safe. She gave him the check and 
departed. In a fortnight she came for her trunk but 
it was gone: another woman, who had in some way 
learned the circumstances, had come and claimed the 
trunk, and it had been given to her upon the supposi- 
tion that she was the owner. In truth she was a thief. 
There was a long lawsuit. The lady passenger won 
in the end, but it was after a great deal of delay, 
trouble and expense. 








THE SEALS. 
By THE Rev. JOHN MILLER. 


T seems to be one of the crosses that the Christian 
bears, as baffled by the evil one, that his mind does 
not work in religious things as it does in law or medi- 
cine, or in the great themes of science or worldly phi- 
losophy. How else are we to account for it that whole 
schools of Christians speak of a great event as one to 
happen any moment, and then go on to predict other 
events that must precede it by hundreds of years? 
We denounce the papists. We call them anti-Christ. 
We brand them as the Beast described by the Apostle. 
We call up before our minds distinct pictures of the 
Scarlet Woman, and the City of Babylon; and a minis- 
ter is half expelled because he will not see this to be 
Rome; and yet in the same instrument (as take the 
Westminster Confession, for example), we are dis- 
tinctly told ‘“‘that there shall be a day of judgment,” 
and Christ ‘‘ will have that day unknown, that men 
may shake off all carnal security, and be always watch- 
ful, because they know not at what hour the Lord will 
come.” 

It is true we must give up one or the other; and I 
choose to do that very thing: and as an uncertain 
judgment day which may come at any moment seems 
the most certain, and to be taught in a way that cannot 
be disproved, the Beast and the Prophet and the Man 
of Sin and the Millennium all disappear, and we are 
brought distinctly to the point that there is no histori- 
cal prediction after our Redeemer. 

I did not come to this conclusion on account of the 
judgment day, but on account of the study of each 
passage by itself. I found-the Beast not a prophecy 
but a figure, and the man of sin not in Rome but in my 
wretched heart. But suppose just the opposite. Re- 
fore a man denounces anybody for saying that all his- 
torical predictions are in the Old Testament times, let 
him be guilty of the fairness of getting the ‘‘judg- 
ment” out of the way, and of telling me how he can 
insist upon a thousand, or a hundred, or ten, years of 
prophesied event, and yet keep up his watching for 
the ‘“‘Great Day ” this very hour. 

The ‘‘ Apocalypse’ I believe to be a pictorial gospel. 
If our Saviour could be possessed ofa style, his style 
was metaphoric. He moved his kingdom before us in 
trains of mechanic pictures. His tropes are deep; 
often mystic; sometimes baffling, as in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Mattthew. His metaphors are some- 
times mixed; he is the door and the shepherd of the 
sheep. He pushes his figures sometimes till his 
disciples cry out, as when he says, ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple,” or when he says, ‘‘The maid is not dead, 
but sleepeth,” or in the very face of violent appeals, 
** Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink 
his blood ye have no life in you.” Now it was this 
Christ that framed the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 1). By 
the Evangelists he wrote his history ; by Luke the Acts 
of the Apostles ; by Matthew, Mark and Luke his prose 
instructions, and by John how natural to suppose he 
left his poetry, those pictured truths which, as I in- 
terpret them, were but repetitions of the didactic 
Scriptures. 

The Seals I believe were the chastisements that man 
brings upon himself; the Trumpets I make the chas- 
tisements sent by the Almighty. The Saviour is reveal- 
ing to John how the whole tumult of the earth has its 
distinct religious purposes. Surely that is a gospel 





teaching. He says plainly, that ‘‘the rest of the men 
that were not killed by these plagues, yet repented not 
of the works of their hands, that they should not wor- 
ship devils, and idols of gold, and silver, and brass, and 
stone, and of wood; which neither can see, nor hear, 
nor walk: neither repented they of their murders, nor 
of their sorceries, nor of their fornications, nor of 
their thefts” (Rev. ix., 20,21). How puzzling any- 
thing so wide as this as the sequel of narrow prophe- 
cies ; and how striking and how perfectly comprehensi- 
ble if Christ throws all his disciplines together and 
says, ‘“‘All that convulses life is my act. I paint a 
panorama of misery, but it has all an end under the 
gospel. The first half of the drama is man’s work, 
but it is all God’s work; and until we come to the 
seven vials, which are the seven last plagues, and are 
judgments on the abandoned and the lost, there is hope 
of mercy. I am clothed with a cloud, but I have a rain- 
bow about my head, and out of the very convulsions of 
the earth I save and perfect my people.” 

The whole Apocalypse may be interpreted in the 
same way. The Beast is nothing but the kingdom of 
ungodliness; the False Prophet, or Little Beast, is 
the same kingdom giving to itself shape (Rev. xiii., 
14, 15), and working for itself power under the guise of 
false religion; the Scarlet Woman, and the Beast that 
carried her, and the Accursed City, are but in different 
guise varieties of the same idea; the two Olive-trees, 
and the Woman in the Wilderness, and the New Jeru- 
salem, are on the opposite walls repetitions like the 
other. 

Now I go back to the Seals, in order to illustrate in 
detail this principle of interpretation, and, taking up 
verse by verse to show that the mysteries of Provi- 
dence can only be unsealed by Christ (Rev. v., 5), but 
that all the forms of human trouble, like all the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue, are sent of God for instruction 
and discipline in his kingdom. 

The first seal is conquest. ‘‘I saw, and behold a 
white horse: and he that sat on him had a bow; and a 
crown was given unto him: and he went forth con- 
quering and to conquer.” To give method to his ser- 
mon on the great uses of human trouble he sweeps all 
those evils into one which spring under the hoof of 
empire. Deeply as Israel writhed under the yoke they 
would understand what was meant by the curse of the 
White Horse. Then follows the Red Horse, naturally 
after conquest; viz., the pulling to pieces of empire 
and the blight of civil war. Then famine, following 
civil war. Then death in all its miscellaneous forms— 
by sword, and by hunger and by natural death and by 
the beasts of the earth killing the fourth part of men; 
that precise form of statement which gives life to a 
passage but is not meant to be taken literally (2 Peter 
iii., 8; Matt. xxv., 2; Rev. xii., 3), and still killing by 
human fault; for the vast majority of deaths are the 
fruit of the errors of their victims. So shape them- 
selves four seals. Then comes the fifth, viz., martyr- 
dom; and then the sixth, that sort of French Revolu- 
tion, or that sort of Genseric sweeping of a people, 
that sort of reign of terror, which is better described 
under the Trumpets and under the Vials; for the main 
teaching of the six seals is repeated in the six trum- 
pets and in the six vials, and helps us to wipe out the 
idea that either of the three series of pictures is intend- 
ed to predict articulate courses of history among men. 








A DAY OF FATE* 


By E. P. Ror. 





CHAPTER III. 
A SHINING TIDE. 

S I was strenuously seeking to gain possession 

of my wits, so that I could avail myself of any op- 
portunity that offered or could be made by adroit, 
prompt action, the elderly and stalwart Friend who had 
seemed thus far one of the ministers of my impending 
fate again took my hand, and said, 

‘*T hope thee’ll forgive me for asking thee to con- 
form to our ways,and not think any rudeness was 
meant.” 

‘The grasp of your hand at once taught me that you 
were friendly as well as a Friend,” I replied. 

‘* We should not belie our name, truly. I fear thee did 
not enjoy our silent meeting?” 

‘*You are mistaken, sir; it was just the meeting 
which, as a weary man, I needed.” 

**T hope thee wasn’t asleep?” he said, with a humor- 
ous twinkle in his honest blue eyes. 

“You are mistaken again,” I answered, smiling, but 
I should have been in a dilemma if he had asked me if 
I had been dreaming. 

‘* Thee’s a stranger in these parts?” he continued, in 
amanner that suggested kindness rather than curi- 
osity. 

‘Possibly this is the day of my fate,” I thought, 
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‘‘and this man is the father of my ideal,” and I decided 
to angle with my utmost skill for an invitation. 

‘* You are correct,” I replied; ‘‘and I much regret 
that I have wandered so far from my hotel, for I am 
not strong.” 

‘*Well, thee may have a good cause to be sorry 
though we do our best, but if thee’s willing to put up 
with homely fare and homely people thee’s welcome 
to come home with us.” 

Seeing eager acquiescence in my fave, he continued, 
without giving me time to reply, ‘‘ Here, mother, thee 
always provides enough for one more. We'll have a 
stranger within our gates to-day, mayhap.” 

To my joy the Friend lady with a face like a bene- 
diction turned at his words. At the same moment a 
large three-seated rockaway, with a ruddy youth as 
driver, bounced against the adjacent horse-block, and 
the fair unknown, who had stood among a bevy of 
young Quakeresses like a tall lily among lesser flowers, 
came toward us, holding a little girl by the hand. 
The family group was drawing together according to 
my prophetic fancy, and my heart beat thick and fast. 
Truly this was the day of fate! 

‘*Homely people,” indeed! and what cared I for 
‘* fare”? in the very hour of destiny ! 

‘*Mother,” he said, with his humorous twinkle, 
‘I’m bent on making amends to this stranger who 
seemed to havea drawing toward thy side of the house. 
Thee didn’t give him any spiritual fare in the meeting- 
house, but I think thee’ll do better by him at the farm- 
house. When I tell thee heis not well and a long way 
from home thee’ll give him a welcome.” 

“Indeed,” said the old lady, taking my hand in her 
soft, plump palm, while her face fairly beamed with 
kindliness, ‘‘it would be a poor faith that did not 
teach us our duty toward the stranger, and ifI mistake 
not thee’ll change our duty into a pleasure.” 

‘* Hope not to entertain an angel,” I said. 

‘*That’s well,” the old gentleman put in; ‘‘our din- 
ner will be rather too plain and substantial for angels’ 
fare. I think thee’ll be the better for it, though.” 

‘‘T am the better already for your most unexpected 
kindness, which I now gratefully accept as a stranger. 
I hope, however, that I may be able to win a more 
definite and personal regard,” and I handed the old 
gentleman my card. 

** Richard Moreton is thy name, then. I’ll place thee 
beside Nancy Yocomb, my wife. Come, mother, we’re 
keeping Friend Jones’s team from the block. My name 
is Thomas Yocomb. No, no, take the back seat by my 
wife. She may preach to thee a little going home. 
Drive on, Reuben,” he added, as he and his two daugh- 
ters stepped quickly in, ‘“‘and give Friend Jones a 
chance. This is Adah Yocomb, my daughter, and this 
is little Zillah. Mother thought that since the two 
names went together in Scripture they ought to go 
together out of it, and I am the last man in the world 
to go against the Scripture. That’s Reuben Yocomb, 
driving. Now thee knows all the family, and I hope 
thee don’t feel as much of a stranger as thee did,” and 
the hearty old man turned and beamed on me with a 
good will that I felt to be as warm and genuine as the 
June sunshine. 

‘To be frank,” I exclaimed, ‘‘I am at a loss to un- 
derstand your kindness. In the city we are suspicious 
of strangers and stand aloof from them; but you treat 
me as if I had brought a cordial letter of introduction 
from one you esteemed highly.” 

‘* So thee has, so thee has, only the letter came be- 
fore thee did. ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,’ 
that’s the way it reads, doesn’t it, mother?” 

‘*Moreover, Richard Moreton,” his wife added, 
‘** thee has voluntarily come among us and sat down 
with us for a quiet hour. Little claim to the faith of 
Abraham could we have should we let thee wander off 
to get thy dinner with the birds in the woods, for the 
village is miles away.” 

‘* Mother’ll make amends to thee for the silent meet- 
ing,” said Mr. Yocomb, looking around with an im- 
pressive nod. 

**T trust she will,” I replied. ‘I wanted to hear her 
preach. It was her kindly face that led to my blunder, 
for it so attracted me from my perch of observation on 
the wall that I acted on my impulse and followed her 
into the meeting-house, feeling in advance that I had 
found a friend.” 

‘* Well, I guess thee has; one of the old school,” 
laughed her husband. 

The daughter, Adah, turned and looked at me, while 
she smiled approvingly. O blessed day of destiny! 
When did a dream and reality so keep pace before? 
Was I not dreaming still, and imagining everything to 
suit my own fancy? When would the perverse world 
begin to assert itself? 

Sitting just before me on the next seat,so that I 
could often see the same perfect profile, was the 
maiden that I had already wooed and won in fancy. 
Though she was so near and in the full sunlight I could 
detect no cloudiness in her exquisite complexion, nor 
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discover a fault in her rounded form. The slope of 
her shoulders was grace itself. She did not lean back 
weakly or languidly but sat erect, with the quiet, easy 
poise of vigor and health. Her smile was frank and 
friendly, and yet not as enchanting as I expected. It 
was an affair of facial muscles rather than the lighting 
up ofthe entire visage. Nor did her full face—now 
that my confusion had passed away and I was capable 
of close observation—give the same vivid impression 
of beauty made by her profile. It was pretty, very 
pretty, but for some reason disappointing. Then I 
smiled at my half conscious criticism, and thought, 
‘* You have imagined a creature of unearthly perfec- 
tion and expect your impossible ideal to be realized. 
Were she all you have dreamed she would be much too 
fine for an ordinary mortal like yourself. In her rich, 
unperverted womanly nature you will find the beauty 
that will outlast that of form and feature.” 

‘‘T fear thee found our silent meeting long and 
tedious,” said Mrs. Yocomb, deprecatingly. 

‘‘T assure you I did not,” I replied, ‘‘though I hoped 
you would have a message for us.” 

‘“‘It was not given to me,” she said, meekly. Then 
she added, ‘‘ Those not used to our ways are perhaps 
troubled with wandering thoughts during these silent 
hours.” 

‘“‘T was not to-day,” I replied with bowed head. ‘‘I 
found a subject that held mine.” 

‘‘I’m glad,” she said, her face kindling with pleas- 
ure, ‘‘ May I ask the nature of the truth that held thy 
meditations?” 

‘Perhaps I will tell you sometime,’ I answered 
hesitatingly, thenadded reverently, ‘‘it was of a very 
sacred nature.” 

‘* Thee’s right,’’ she said gravely. ‘‘ Far be it from 
me to wish to look curiously upon thy soul’s com- 
munion.” 

For a moment I felt guilty that I should have so mis- 
led her, but reassured myself with the thought, ‘‘ The 
subject I dwelt upon was as sacred to me as my 
mother’s memory.” 

I introduced a new topic and sought by every means 
in my power to lead her to talk, for thus, I thought, I 
shall learn from the full source of womanly life from 
which the peerless daughter has drawn her nature. 

The kind old lady needed but little incentive. Her 
thoughts flowed freely in a quaint, sweet vernacular, 
that savored of the meeting-house. I was both in- 
terested and charmed, and as we rode at a quiet jog 
through the June sunlight felt that I was in the hands 
of a kindly fate that, in accordance with the old fairy 
tales, was bent on giving one poor mortal all he de- 
sired. 

At last, on a hillside sloping to the south, I saw the 
farmhouse of my dream. Two tall honey-locusts 
stood like faithful guardians on each side of the porch. 
Anelm drooped over the farther end of the piazza. 
In the dooryard the foliage of two great silver poplar 
or aspen trees fluttered perpetually with its light sheen. 
A maple towered high behind the house and a brook 
that ran not far away was shadowed by a weeping wil- 
low. Other trees were grouped here aad there as if 
Nature had planted them, and up one a wild grape-vine 
clambered, its unobtrusive blossoms filling the air 
with a fragrance more delicious even than that of the 
old-fashioned roses which abounded everywhere. 

Was there ever a sweeter nook? I thought, as I 
stepped out on the wide horse-block and gave my hand to 
one who seemed the beautiful culmination of the scene. 
Miss Adah needed but little assistance to alight, but she 
took my hand inhers, which she had ungloved as she ap- 
proached her home. It was her mother’s soft, plump 
hand, but unmarked as yet by years of toil. I forgot 
we were such entire strangers, and under the impulse 
of my fancy clasped it a trifle warmly, at which she 
gave me a look of slight surprise, thus suggesting that 
there was no occasion for the act. 

**You are mistaken,” I mentally responded. ‘‘ There 
is more occasion than you imagine—more than I may 
dare to tell you for a long time to come.”’ 

A lady who had been sitting on the piazza disappeared 
within the house and Adah followed her. 

**Now, mother,” said Mr. Yocomb, “ since thee did 
so little for friend Moreton’s spiritual man, see what 
thee can do for the temporal. I'll take the high seat 
this time, and can tell thee beforehand that there’ll 
be no silent meeting.” 

‘* Father may seem to thee a little irreverent, but he 
doesn’t mean to be. It’s his way,” said his wife with 
asmile. ‘‘If thee’ll come with me I’ll show thee to a 
room where thee can rest and prepare for dinner.” 

I followed her through a wide hall to a stairway that 
changed its mind when half-way up and turned in an 
Opposite direction. ‘‘ It suggests the freedom and un- 
conventionality of this home,” I thought, yielding to 
My mood to idealize everything. 

“This is thy room as long as thee’ll be pleased to 
Stay with us,” and with a genial smile her ample form 
Vanished from the doorway. 
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I was glad to be alone. The shining tide of events 
was bearing me almost too swiftly. Can this be even 
the beginning of true love, since it runs so smoothly? I 
queried. And yet it had all come about so simply and 
naturally, and for everything there was such adequate 
cause and rational] explanation, that I assured myself 
that I had reason for self-congratulation rather than 
wonder. 

Havipvg seen such a maiden it would be strange, in- 
deed, if I had not been struck by her beauty. With an 
hour on my hands, and thoughts that called no one 
master, it would have been stranger still if I had not 
been beguiled into a dream which, in my need, promised 
so much that I was now wholly bent on fulfillment. 
Kind Mr. and Mrs. Yocomb had but carried out the 
teachings of their faith, and thus I was within the home 
of one who, developing under the influence of such a 
mother and such surroundings, would have the power 
beyond most other women of creating another home. 
I naturally thought that, here in this lovely and shel- 
tered spot, and under just the conditions that existed, 
might be perfected the simple, natural flower of woman- 
hood that the necessities of my life and character re- 
quired. 

I was too eager to prove my theories, and too strongly 
under the presentiment that my hour of destiny had 
come, to rest; and so gladly welcomed the tinkle of 
the dinner bell. 

The apparent mistress of my fate had not diminished 
her unconscious power by changing her Sunday morn- 
ing costume for a light muslin that revealed more of 
her white throat and bosom than the strict canons of 
her sect would warrant, perhaps, but none too much 
for maidenly modesty and artistic effect. Indeed, the 
gown harmonized with her somewhat worldly hat. I 
regarded these tendencies as good omens, however, 
felicitating myself with the thought that while her 
Quaker antecedents would always give to her manner 
and garb a beautiful simplicity they would not tram- 
mel her taste with arbitrary custom. Though now 
more clearly satisfied that the beauty of her fall face 
by no means equaled that of her profile, I was still far 
more than content with a perfection of features that 
sustained a rigorous serenity. 

*“Richard Moreton,” said Mrs. Yocomb, “let me 
make thee acquainted with Emily Warren.” 

I turned and bowed to a young woman who seemed 
very colorless and unattractive, to my brief glance, com- 
pared with the radiant creature opposite me. It would 
appear that I made no very marked impression on her, 
either, for she chatted with little Zillah, who sat be- 
tween us, and with Reuben across the table, making no 
effort to secure my attention. 

If Mrs. Yocomb’s powers as a spiritual provider 
were indicated by the table she had spread for us the 
old meeting-house should be crowded every Sunday on 
the bare possibility that she might speak. From the 
huge plate of roast beef before her husband to the 
dainty dish of wild strawberries on the sideboard all 
was appetizing, and although it was the day of my 
destiny I found myself making a hearty meal. My 
beautiful vis-a-vis evidently had no thoughts of des- 
tiny, and proved that the rich blood which mantled her 
cheeks had an abundant and healthful source. I liked 
that, too. ‘*There is no sentimental nonsense about 
her,” I thought; ‘‘ and her views of life will never be 
dyspeptic.” 

I longed to hear her talk, and yet was pleased that 
she was not garrulous. Her father evidently thought 
that this was his hour and opportunity, and he seasoned 
the ample repast with not a little homely wit and hu- 
mor in which his wife would sometimes join, and, 
again, curb and deprecate. 

I began to grow disappointed that the daughter did 
not manifest some of her mother’s quaint and genial 
good sense or some sparkle and piquancy that corre- 
sponded to her father’s humor; but the few remarks 
she made had reference chiefly to the people at the 
meeting, and verged teward small gossip. 

I broached several subjects that I thought might in- 
terest her, but could obtain little other response than 
“Yes,” with a faint rising inflection. After one of 
these unsuccessful attempts I detected a slight, peculiar 
smile on Miss Warren’s face. It was a mischievous 
light in her dark eyes more than anything else. As 
she met my puzzled look it vanished instantly, and she 
turned away. Everything in my training and calling 
stimulated alertness, and I knew that smile was at my 
expense. Why-was she laughing at me? Had she, by 
an intuition, divined my attitude of mind? A plague on 
woman’s intuitions! What man is safe a moment? 

But this could scarcely be, for the one toward whom 
my thoughts had flown for the last three hours, and on 
whom I had bent glances that did her royal homage, 
was serenely unconscious of my interest or else su- 
premely indifferent toit. She did not seem unfriendly, 
and I imagined that she harbored some curiosity in 
regard tome. My dress, manner, and some slight per- 
sonal allusions secured far more attention than any ab- 








stract topic I could broach. Her lips, however, were so 
exquisitely chiseled that they made, for the time, any 
utterance agreeable, and suggested that only tasteful 
thoughts and words could come from them. 

‘* Now, mother,” said Mr. Yocomb, leaning back in 
his chair after finishing a generous cup of coffee, “I 
feel inclined to be a good Christian man. I have a 
broad charity for about every one except editors and 
politicians. I am a man of peace, and there can be no 
peace while these disturbers of the body politic thrive 
by setting people by the ears. I don’t disparage the 
fare, mother, that thee gives us at the meeting-house— 
that is, when thee does give us any—but I do take my 
affirmation that thee has prepared a gospel feast for us 
since we came home that has refreshed my inner man. 
As long as I am in the body roast beef and like creat- 
ure comforts are a means of grace tome. I am now 
in a contented frame of mind and am quite disposed to 
be amiable. Emily Warren, I can even tolerate thy 
music; nay, let me speak the truth: I’d much like to 
hear some after my nap. Thee needn’t shake thy head 
at me, mother; I caught thee listening once, and if 
thee brings me up before the meeting I’ll tell on thee. 
Does thee realize, Emily Warren, that thee is leading 
us out of the straight and narrow way?” 

‘*T would be glad to lead you out of a narrow way,” 
she replied, in a tone so quiet and yet so rich that I 
was inclined to believe that I had not yet seen Miss 
Warren. Perhaps she saw that I was becoming con- 
scious of her existence, for I again detected the old 
mirthful light in her eyes. Was I, or Mr. Yocomb’s 
remark, the cause? 

Who was Emily Warren, anyway? and why must 
she be at the farm-house at a time when I so earnestly 
wished the coast clear? The perverse world at last 
was asserting its true self, and there was promise of a 
disturbance in my shining tide. Moreover, I was pro- 
voKed that the one remark of this Emily Warren had 
point to it, while my perfect flower of womanhood had 
revealed nothing definitely save a good appetite and 
that she had no premonitions that this was the day of 
her destiny. 

‘* Father,” said my fair ideal abruptly, as if a bright 
idea had just struck her, ‘‘ did thee notice that Friend 
Jones’s rockaway had been painted and all fixed up? 
I guess he rather liked our keeping him there before 
all the meeting.” 

‘* Mother, I hope thee’ll be moved soon to preach 
about the charity that thinketh no evil,” said her 
father, rather gravely. 

The young girl tossed her head slightly as she as- 
serted, ‘‘ Araminta Jones liked it, anyway. Any one 
could see that.” 

‘**And any one need not have seen it, also,” her 
mother said, with a rather pained look. Then she 
added in a low aside as we rose from the table, ‘‘ Thee 
certainly need not have spoken about thy friend’s folly.” 

The daughter apparently gave little heed to her 
mother’s rebuke, and a trivial remark a moment later 
proved that she was thinking of something else. 

‘* Adah, thee can entertain Richard Moreton for a 
time while mother attends to the things,” said her 
father. 

The alacrity with which she complied was flattering, 
at least, and she led me out on the piazza that corre- 
sponded with my day-dream. 

‘** Zillah,” called Mrs. Yocomb to her little girl, ‘‘do 
not bother Emily Warren; she may wish to be alone. 
Stay with Adah till I am through.” 

‘Oh, mother, please let me go with Emily Warren. 
I never have a good time with Adah.” 

‘There, mother, let her have her own way,” said 
Adah, pettishly. ‘‘ Emily Warren, thee shouldn’t pet 
her so if thee does not want to be bothered by her.” 

‘* She does not bother me at all,” said Miss Warren, 
quietly. ‘‘I like her.” 

The little girl, that had been ready to cry, turned up 
to her friend a radiant face that was eloquent with the 
undisguised affection of childhood. 

* Zillah evidently likes you, Miss Warren,” I said; 
‘and you have given the reason: you like her.” 

‘* Not always a sufficient reason for liking another,” 
she answered. 

‘* But a very good one,” I urged. 

‘* There are many better ones.” 

‘““What has reason to do with liking, anyway?” I 
asked. 

The mirthfulness I had noted before glimmered in 
her eyes for a moment, but she answered demurely, 
‘*T have seen instances that give much point to your 
question, but I cannot answer it,’ and with a slight 
bow and smile she took her hat from Zillah and went 
down the path with an easy, natural carriage that nev- 
ertheless suggested the city and its pavements rather 


than the country. 
(To be continued.) 








Tne grave is not deep: it is the gleaming foot-mark 
of an angel who seeks us. 





BALM FOR PAIN. 
By E. J. GURNEY. 
sa: — are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain ;” 
But we may or may not take 


What God purposes to make 
As a recompense or gain. 


Can the grave give back its measure— 
Yield a balm for death’s sharp pain/ 
Ah! who seeks beneath the sod 

What can only come from God 

Must forever seek in vain. 


Not from earth sha]] come requital— 
Balm for wounds the grave imparts; 
But who will may find a gain 

In the grace that waits to reign 
King immortal in our hearts. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We rejoice, our heavenly Father, that thou hast made thy- 
self Known to usnot alone in the thunder of thy power 
but in thy grace and gentleness; and though thou hast made 
men afraid who would fain plunge downward and wallow in 
iniquity, and though thou hast uttered terrible threats, yet we 
rejoice that to those that are wallowing thine accents are 
fullof mildness and gentleness, and thou dost persuade. and 
by ten thousand influences dost draw men to thee. 

We thunk thee that our way has beena way filled with 
such mercies. We cannot count the goodness of Godin all 
the developments of our lives. Wethank thee for the way 
of our childhood, the way of the bousebold, the way of the 
sanctuary and the way in which we have been developed 
through knowledge and by knowledge into manhood and 
power in the affairs of life. Thou hast dealt wonderfully 
withevery one of us. Even when we have been followed 
by chastisements they have been administered in mercy. 
When the storm has broken upon our head we have grown 
strong underit. Wethank thee that thou hast not spared 
us, nor dealt with us alwaysas if we were babes, but hast 
drawn us into manbood, and proved us by the proper tasks and 
disciplines that belong to manhood; and that thougb at the 
time we have felt that thy hand was bard upon us, afterward 
we have looked back with wonder and with rejoicing, and 
have felt that itis good to be afflicted. 

We thank thee for all the gracious opportunities which 
we have bad. When we look out upon the world at large 
and see the darkness that prevails, the habitations of cruelty, 
and all the helplessness of men, we wonder why we were 
born and endowed and cultured in Christian things. We 
bless thee. We were not worthy. There was not that in 
us which should bave led thee to us; nor can we understand 
why we should bave been so mercifully dealt with while 
others were apparently neglected. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that as thou bast dealt freely 
witb us we may deal freely with others; as we have freely 
received so may we give forth. Thus we pray that our lives 
may be a perpetual reflection of thy life. And if, in entering 
into the vineyard, our hands are unapt, and we know not 
what to do, teach thou us. Bring forward, we beseech of 
thee, into the work of the Lord, more and more men that 
sball consecrate themselves thus to good works. 

Bless, we pray thee, the young that are growing up in this 
congregation. We thank thee that to so many there bas 
been wiven a desire for activity. We pray that their disposi- 
tion to do good may increase, and that their whole life may 
be redeemed from selfishness and pride to true sympathy 
aud benevolence. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant unto this city in 
which we dwell more and more the cleansing power of thy 
Spirit. Revive thy work in all the churches. Give more 
power to thy servants wno speak the truth in the name of 
Jesus Christ. And we pray that we may become as eminent 
in spiritual things and io moral purity as we are in opportu- 
nities and in privileges. 

Bless, we pray thee, the cities of our land, and all the in- 
fluences tbat prevail therein; and may knowledge, and vir- 
tue, and the fear of God, and the love of man, go forth armed 
and omnipotent: and may this wbole continent be subdued 
to knowledge and to virtue and to truth. 

We pray for the nations ot the earth. We pray that there 
may be, by the thousand bands of thy providence, carried 
forth those influences that sball bring light to darkness, 
strength to weakness, knowledge to ignorance, and true re- 
ligion to superstition, until the whole eartn shall be filled 
with thy glory. 

And tothe Father, the Son and the Spirit shal! be eternal 
praises. Amen. 


SERMON.* 
OPPORTUNITIES OF YOUTH. 

* Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a fool to get 
wisdom, seeing he bath no heart to it?”’—Prov. xvii., 16. 
rJNHE term fool is not used in the more modern sense 

of a man without reason; but rather in the sense 
of an unreasoning man. It is not a man that is idiotic, 
or approaching to idiocy, but a man who, in the pos- 
session of his faculties, perverts them, and is perpetu- 
ally acting foolishly. So the term is applied, in the 
Old Testament, very largely as we apply the term 
wicked man. The figure in the text is one drawn 
from commerce. It is a figure which repeats itself 
through all the moral precepts and illustrations and 
parables of the Bible. It represents a man who has 
been given a sum which he is to invest. He spends 
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part of it in dissipation, part in unwise and unprofita- 
ble commodities, and some part in shadows and 
cheats and pretenses, as we see men doing every day 
in Wall Street; and when he has expended that sum he 
is bankrupt. 

Now, from this figure, which is illustrated in life 
from age to age, and which repeats itself continually 
in the actual conduct of men in the use of money or 
capital, is derived a very much higher lesson; namely, 
that wicked, or foolish, men have committed to them a 
price, or a capital; and what is the use if they have 
no heart to use it right? What good does it do them, 
if they do not employ it as they should? It is worse 
than if they had not had capital put into their posses- 
sion. It is a figure that seems to us to mean, You 
are not sent into this world as mice are, as fish are, 
or as birds are, merely to pick up sustenance, and 
run through your sunny months of living; you are 
sent into the world with capital; or, in New Testa- 
ment language, talents are committed to you as capi- 
tal and you are to invest them, and to render an 
account of their increase when the Master shall re- 
turn to make investigation. The idea that men are 
sent into this world for a purpose, and that they are 
equipped for the accomplishment of that purpose, is 
given both in the Old Testament representations and 
in the corresponding and analogous ones in the New 
Testament; and it will be my object this evening, in 
speaking especially to the young, to look at the oppor- 
tunities of life that are given to them-——to all of them; 
and to discuss the various ways in which these oppor- 
tunities, that are in the nature of capital to be in- 
vested, may be employed. 

In the tirst place, men comprehensively have com- 
mitted to them, in bodily organs and in their mental 
equipment, a power singularly complex but wise and 
efficient, and as compared with the agencies of nature 
in its adaptations to the work of life surpassing the 
human frame itself. Consider the wonderful complica- 
tions of the body: the offices that it adapts itself to; 
that to which men may train it; the eye, the ear, the 
tongue or the hand; above all, what it incloses: 
life, a mind, and power to develop thought and to 
arrange knowledge, which, in our time and in our 
community, may be acquired easily; the variations 
and adaptations which men may command, by which, 
through the power of knowledge or through opportu- 
nity, they may control natural law. For though we 
are controlled by natural laws they, too, are con- 
trolled by us. Natural laws—as they are employed in 
mechanical industry, in husbandry, and in our com- 
merce—what are they but the great agencies of nature 
that are being used or fructified by the volition of 
man? No human skill can stop the sun, or change its 
quality ; but once knowing what the power of sunlight 
is Ican breathe my human will into it, and make it 
work for me, and cause the summer to be rich as it 
would not have been but for the action of my volition 
upon it. Each man stands at the center of a sphere of 
possibilities where he, through knowledge, may come 
to control natural law, and, though he does not reach 
the creative power, still be in analogy with it, and work 
in his own limited sphere as God works in the infinite 
sphere. 

To be possessed of such a body, so full of various 
powers and adaptations, as a capital, is itself not a 
small thing. Too often our only thought of the body 
is whether it be homely or handsome. As a tool 
chest, with an infinite diversity of tools in it, as a mag- 
azine of powers, as a repository of treasures, as a cap- 
ital given to every man, how seldom do we look upon 
it in its true value, and in the magnitude of worth that 
attaches to it. 

Then there is, with the great multitude, the good 
name and fame which descend to them from their par- 
ents. A father’s good name is aletter of introduction to 
every one. They have respect to the xindly sympathies 
which grow up around about good men, honest men, 
useful men in society. They introduce the child more 
easily into life. 

But there is more than that : there is a presumption, 
although we do not frame it into this scientific way of 
thinking, that stock or blood will tell, and that a good 
father will have good children; and it is not an unrea- 
sonable presumption that a man who has done well 
will prolong himself through his children, and that 
they, too, will be likely to do well. And itis invalua- 
ble to a young man beginning life to have the kindly 
expectation, the generous sympathy and the good will 
of those to whom he comes, both because he is young 
and untried and because there is a disposition on their 
part to help such as he, and because there is in the 
community the memory of his parents. These things 
are most important helps in life; and how often they 
are squandered! There may be cases in which a man’s 
parentage is adverse to him, as where they are feeble 
sons of strong men—and this takes place frequently. 
There may be strong men that live all their lives burn- 
ing out, as it were, the substance matter of their own 
natures, so that they have nothing to send down to 





tieir children. Parents that Jive under such an excess 
of nervous activity that they consume that very vital- 
ity which they should transmit to their posterity will 
have feeble and irregular-nerved children. So it is 
often the case that when you look at the father and 
his vast activity and power, and the feeble fellow that 
wears his mask and name, and see how little there is 
of him, how poor and puling he is, the contrast breeds 
contempt. But such cases are exceptional; and where 
parents live within the bounds of moderation they tend 
to transmit blessings to their children; so that if one 
is wise, and has that price put into his hand, and 
knows how best to use it, he can turn it to better ac- 
count, and go faster and farther in the same time, 
than he otherwise could. 

Let one come from Italy into one of our rural vil- 
lages, and see how long it will take him, a stranger, to 
establish himself in the confidence of the people; and 
yet let a young man who was born in an adjoining 
hamlet, and whose parents were favorably known, 
come into that same village, and see how easy his 
steps are compared with those of that entire stranger 
who has not the advantage of the good will which is 
shown to the young man on account of the honorable 
repute of his parents. How easily, too, may all this 
be dissipated, blown away, by one single unworthy act. 
And as when the back of a mirror is once scratched 
you cannot repair it; as, although you may renovate it 
by taking all the silver off and resupplying it the 
scratches cannot well be repaired, and the mirror is 
defaced permanently, and you might as well break it 
and get a new one, so young men that have this subtle 
advantage breathed upon them by reason of their social 
connections, if they once dissipate it, cannot whistle it 
back again; cannot fully regain it. 

Then, what a price is put into the hands of the young 
in our time in the matter of education. We live, hap- 
pily, in a community where, with rare exceptions, the 
youth are educated to elemental knowledge—to so 
much knowledge as shall enable them to become their 
own schoolmasters; and it is the glory of our land that 
no child shall be born in it without having opened be- 
fore him a window out of which he can look, and 
through which he can see the wonderful works of God, 
and study wisdom. Among the most powerful in- 
struments of this education is the common school, 
buttressed by libraries, and variously helped by 
newspapers — those winged schoolmasters that fly 
everywhere, searching out the remotest places, shin- 
ing in darkness, sometimes by the true light of knowl- 
edge, and sometimes by other light, and sometimes by 
their putrefaction—those wonderful engines of know]- 
edge in our day, bringing instruction to the threshold 
ofevery man, no matter how poor he may be or what 
may be his calling. There is an opportunity for tech- 
nical and pedagogical instruction. Then there is the 
opportunity of mixing with men in life, and so gain- 
ing experience. Then there is the opportunity of 
reading the noblest books that have been written. 
There is the education which comes from actual par- 
ticipation in human affairs. The whole early part of 
a man’s life in our day, and in this land, becomes an 
education. 

So, if a man has a heart for knowledge, if he has an 
ambition to acquire it, and if he is quick to discern, 
the ear, the eye, every sense, becomes a minister of 
education to him. But alas, that there should be so 
many who eare nothing for it! They invest all this 
capacity and all this privilege in the most frivolous 
pleasure. They buy laziness; they buy frivolity; 
they buy enjoyment, which means gratification of the 
lowest animal appetites; they buy everything but 
knowledge; they live to be twenty or twenty-five years 
of age, and are scarcely at all advanced, and have laid 
up in themselves no competency of knowledge by 
which, as by an enginery, they can take gold from life 
and amass treasure. 

Though a man may learn late in life, usually the men 
who do learn late in life are the men who had no oppor- 
tunity in early life, and who feel such a hunger and 
thirst for knowledge that they force their way through 
all difficulties to gratify it; but men who are laggards 
at the school, and who care nothing for the various 
opportunities for instruction that surround them—if 
they squander youth they squander the whole of life. 
It is possible to sow some seeds in autumn, although 
the sowing period is in the spring; it is possible to 
have some things ripen before summer, although sun- 
mer is the ripening period; and it is possible for 4 
man to gain an education in mid-life or in later life; 
but after all, the time for acquiring knowledge, the 
time in which the mind takes impressions readily, the 
time in which men begin to make the brain fertile and 
facile and skillful and adapt it to uses is the early 
period—the period in which truancy breaks out; the 
period in which men have an overweening conceit, and 
scorn wholesome advice, and precipitate themselves 
into life all uncultured and uprepared. 

This overweening conceit is the vice of our nation. 
It springs up in facalties which in their ynormal condi- 
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tion are wholesome. The universal consciousness of 
the Yankee is that he can do anything, and that he can 
do it by the very working up of his own constitution 
and nature. There are very few men who do not think 
they could be lawyers if it were necessary. They have 
no knowledge of law; but then they can pick it up in 
a little while, they think. There are very few men who 
do not think they could be doctors. They are ignorant 
of medicine; but they are confident they can soon, by 
reading up, acquire all the knowledge on the subject 
that they need. There are very few men who do not 
think they could be legislators. They have never 
studied political economy; they know nothing about 
jurisprudence; but they are themselves, and they feel 
that they are equal to almost anything. There are very 
few men who do not think they could be president of 
the United States. They think they could get the 
knack of it in a short time—and, for that matter, they 
might, some of them, without being much inferior to 
some of the presidents that we have had! 

We are an intelligent, free people; and this ability 
of a man to turn his hand to anything, this faculty of a 
ynan to adapt himself to exigencies, is admirable when 
it is backed by a certain amount of knowledge or ex- 
perience; but where it is conceit, where it leads aman 
to think that he can hold the office of bank president, 
though he knows nothing of finance, where it has the 
effect of deterring a man from gathering the preliminary 
experience which is needful in the position to which he 
aspires—in other words, where conceit takes the place 
of study and practice—it is to be feplored. Men do 
not want to be apprentices: they want at once to be 
journeymen and master-builders. They do not want to 
patiently walk up the steps of commerce; they want at 
once to flame out as money kings. In such cases op- 
portunity is a price put into the hands of fools; and 
what is the use if they have no heart to use it? 

The consequence is that while we have in American 
society a wonderful development of industrial skill, 
while there are multitudes of men of real ability in their 
various callings, if you count the other side there are 
many that run owt prematurely. How many men there 
are that flash in the pan! How many men there are 
that at thirty or forty have done with life, except that 
they go on grumbling! How many men there are that 
begin to doubt whether the providence of God is a kind 
providence! How many men find out that this is a 
deceitful world, and that they have been taken in! How 
many men say that if they had not had such a kind 
and generoas heart, and been so good to other men, 
they would have got along better! How many men 
are all the time saying that there is no knowing what 
might have happened if they had not done so and so! 

Closely connected with this is the capital of bodily 
health. Ihave already spoken of the great endow- 
ment which there is vouchsafed to everyone in the 
body; but an instrument so curious, so subtle, and 
with so many balances and so many springs, one would 
suppose ought not to be committed to a fool, and it 
ought not to. There are some watches that will do a 
great many things; they will keep general time, and 
strike the hours, and strike the quarters, and strike 
the minutes between the hours, and will give you the 
day of the month, and the rising and setting of the sun 
and moon; they have pointers for horse-races that 
count the quarter-seconds; and they are so com- 
plex that they are always getting out of order, and 
there is not one man in a thousand who is fit to carry 
one; but a complex watch, though a thousand fold 
more complex, would be simply nothing compared with 
that wonderful machine, the human body; and one of 
them has been given to everybody. 

More or less sound is the body that is given to men; 
but how do they look upon that body, with its powers 
and functions? Is there a sense of the sanctity of the 
body? Is there a sense that God has committed to us 
a work of art compared with which all statues and all 
paintings are but as dust, and that he requires every 
man to give an account of the wonderful gift that has 
been bestowed upon him in the form of the organized 
body? Who thinks, ‘‘ My bodily life is invaluable to 
me”? How many men are there who will not have 
moderation in any ambition and who day and night 
are wearing out this wonderful machinery that God 
has committed to their charge! The carelessness, the 
indifference of men about their health is one of the 
crying sins of our day. 

I, myself, have lived to be well on in years, but not 
yet, thank God, an old man. I never count years 
when I talk of persons being old; I count condition. 
I have done my share of work in stormy times, and I 
have come thus far sound in sleep, in digestion, in 
spirits and in aptitude for work; and therefore, as 
your pastor, I have a right to speak a word on this 
subject to the young men of my charge; and I say that 
I have lived to this time of life with a body unim- 
paired, by making it a matter of continual study to 
adjust every economy according to thc laws of nature. 





I have eaten all my life on the same pi. ciple on which 
an engineer throws fuel into an engine—not to see how 





much steam he can raise but to raise the amount of 
steam that he needs. If I found that a certain class 
of food injured me for work I would not touch it. If 
I found that so much proper food was too much I took 
lessof it. If I found that I needed a given quantity of 
sleep to keep my body in order so as to carry on the 
functions of life, and I could not get it at night, I 
would take it in the day-time. And the consequence is 
that, having taken care of my body well, my body is 
taking care of me well now. Yet I see, in the pulpit 
and out of it, in all professions, men who have no idea 
how to treat their bodies, partly from ignorance of na- 
ture but more often from excesses, and frequently from 
excesses that began in youth. They get on very well 
till the middle term of years, and then begin to come 
the visitations of various ailments, weaknesses, bur- 
dens, and wants; and they are to be joined to a body 
of death all the rest of their life. 

Now, it is the interest of every young man (and 
when I say young man I mean maiden; I use the word 
in a royal sense, including both) on beginning life, to 
take counsel with himself. ‘‘I must have knowledge 
of how to run the machine; I must learn how to main- 
tain this body in a sound state;” and that not alone 
for the sake of the body but for that of the mind as 
well; for no man can have a sound mind or a clear, 
determining will in the affairs of life who does not 
carry a good sound body. Good health is a wonderful 
help to morality, to nobility of character, and to 
calmness and decision of judgment and action. 

Then, next, is the capacity of industry. I believe 
fervently in enterprise, but I also believe fervently in 
the good old-fashioned notions about patient indus- 
try; and when I speak of the price put into a man’s 
hand under this head I mean that, as a general truth, 
every person has that in him by which he can win a 
moderate success in life by simply doing, day after 
day, the right things, however humble a sphere he 
may be in. It is true that there are a great many 
men who cannot project themselves instantly into 
the position to which they aspire; but in this land, 
with such a heaven, and such an earth, and such insti- 
tutions, and such opportunities, there is not a man so 
feeble or poor not only that he cannot work out a rea- 
sonable support in life but that he cannot acquire a 
reasonable affluence. With our climate and our soil 
a man that is willing to do the thing that lies next 
to him, and continue doing it, can, as a general truth, 
earn twice as much as is necessary to support him. 
There are exceptions, of course, but as a general 
truth, if a man is willing to deny himself, and live in- 
side of his income, and continue it, every man, I will 
not say may die rich, but may have enough to take 
care of himself and his household, and educate his 
children, and answer the great ends of life which 
make him a man and a citizen. I say that there never 
was a land so open with opportunities to men as this 
land; and although there are single exceptions, here 
and there, in which unexpected misfortunes in great 
crises overwhelm men, although there are times of 
revolution and earthquakes in which some men are 
swept down to ruin, yet the truth remains that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred if young men grow 
up poor it is because they choose unwisely, or act 
unwisely after they have chosen. There is enough for 
all; but still, if a man earns but a dollar a day, and 
lives on a dollar and a half a day, he will soon come 
to grief. I have been censured because I said that 
a man could live on a dollar a day; but I say it 
again; and I not only say that a man can live on a 
dollar a day, but I say that there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of men who would be glad to get 
that. I do not say that it is enough for a man through 
all time; but I do say that it is enough for a man 
until he can get more; and if he does not get more 
than that itis in his power to live on that, and save 
something from it. 

Whole regiments, battalions of men, want to get 
something for nothing. Such men throng our streets 
and our stores. But there is a doctrine of everlasting 
equity, a doctrine of equivalents, which forbids that a 
man should desire to get that for which he renders no 
thought, skill, or fair equivalent to the community. 
And yet men do entertain the desire; and though it is 
not found in everyone yet it runs through the com- 
munity, and is catching as a fever. Men have not 
thought about the morality of it. They are blowing 
their bubbles. in every direction. They are seeking to 
make a fortune which they have not created. I have 
seen three or four generations of mighty men and 
whole shoals and swarms of smaller men go to de- 
struction in our streets by reason of engaging in 
gambling speculations, and getting without rendering 
any equivalent for that which is got. It is a vice 
which eats out the very heart of industry and the 
very substance of honesty, with respect to the industry 
of men in this land of ours who have had put into their 
hand a price to get wisdom; but what does it all 
amount to when they have no heart for it? 

To many have been given, also, the invaluable qual- 





ities of integrity, honor and fidelity. Well, are these 
so very valuable from a commercial point of view? 
Let us see what is said in the third chapter of Proverbs 
on this subject : 

** Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding; forthe merchandise of it is better 
than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than 
fine gold. She is more precious than rubies; and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand, and in her icft hand 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.”’ 

That is the esteem that is formed of virtue, intelli- 
gence, fidelity and purity; and men have, in a general 
way, a sort of sentimental notion that it is a very 
good thing for a man to be honest and virtuous and 
pure; but men very seldom form an estimate of the 
value of these things as elements of temporal pros- 
perity. 

How very easily a man first learns to make equivocal 
statements ; and then so to state the truth that it lies; 
and then to mix lies with the truth! As we put alloy 
in gold to harden it, and make it better for circulation, 
so many think that a good deal of truth with a little 
lie is better than all truth. And how do men, little by 
little, from equivocating, come to tell flat lies! It 
goes on until by and by they have lost the sense of 
difference between lies and truth. They have lost all 
moral discrimination; and they do not feel as though 
they had lost anything. Their honoris gone, but they 
do not realize it. Their heart goes on beating just the 
same, their head keeps spinning webs and buzzing with 
all manner of thoughts and feelings as usual; but their 
standing in the community is lost. They think that 
nobody knows it; but itis known. They do not think 
that it places any impediment in their way; but the 
things which they call providences are, after all, human 
resistances, that have been quietly and secretly raised 
against them. A man who is honest, and truthful, and 
full of integrity, when he has finally been proved, has 
everybody engineering for him; while a man that is 
selfish, and cheating, and lying, and dishonorable, has 
everybody engineering against him. The man that so 
throws away the price that has been put into his hand 
with which to get wisdom is surely bound to poverty. 

What an incomparable treasure is this price of 
noble moral endowments! But of what use is it when 
it is put into the hands of a fool who has no knowl- 
edge, and no desire for knowledge? 

Look upon life, my friends, as a very solemn thing. 
Dying is not much. That is a very little thing. It is 
not the man in his coffin that I should shed tears 
over: it is the man in the house; it is the man 
in the street; it is the man when he is wasting 
himself with riotous living, and is not far from 
the husks that the swine do eat. God has given 
you one life, and has put capital into your hands, and 
sent you into this world to buy immortality. Do not 
squander that price. Listen to the voice of wisdom. 
For there is this terrible alternative: that where a man 
squanders health, neglects opportunity, disesteems or 
undervalues education, will have none of industry, and 
forfeits honor and truth, such is the shortness of time 
that when he comes to test the fruit that proceeds 
from his wantonness it is too late. It is said that it 
is never too late to mend. It is not too late to begin; 
but it is too late for a man to repair his spiritual pros- 
perity when he has come to middle-life, and has squan- 
dered those noble qualities of which I have been 
speaking. 

One of the most terrible passages in the Old or New 
Testament is the description of the beginning and end 
of life; and with this I shall close the remarks of the 
evening. It has usually been quoted by revivalists as 
relating to the life to come. It is a description of men 
that forfeit all moral qualities in this life, and of the 
state in which they are left at the later period of their 
life when the fruits of their wickedness begin to 
develop themselves, and they in vain desire to go back 
again : 

“Wisdom crieth without: she uttereth her voice in the 
streets; she crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
openings of the gates ; in the city she uttereth her words, 
saying, How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? 
and the scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge? Turn you at my reproof; behold, I will pour out 
my spirit unto you, I will make known my words unto you.” 

And then occurs this dramatic passage—the descrip- 
tion of the result: 

* Because I bave called and ye refused ; I have stretched 
out my hand, and no man regarded; but ye bave set at 
naught all my counsel, and would bave none of my reproof : 
I also will laugh at your calamity: I will mock when your 
fear cometh: when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and an- 
guish cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon me, but _ 
I will not answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find me ; for that they hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the fear of the Lord; they would none of my coun- 
sel; they despised all my reproof; therefore shall they eat 
of the fruit of theirown way, and be filled with their own 
devices. For the turning away ef the simple shall slay 
them, and the prosperity of fools sball destroy them. But 
whosoever hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, and"sha 
be quiet from!fear of evii.” 
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Pooks and Authors. 
HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
EUROPE.’ 

This is a translation from the fourth French edition 
by Emily J. Leonard, with a preface by David A. 
Wells. In the text the history is brought down only 
to 1842, but a few later notes are added by the French 
editor, and a few also by the translator. M. Blanqui 
early attracted the notice of the celebrated economist, 
J. B. Say, and through his influence was made Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy in the School 
of Commerce; and in 1833, at the age of thirty-five, 
he succeeded Say in the Chair of Political Economy in 
the Conservatory of Arts and Trades. Of the present 
work, the first edition of which was published in 1837, 
Mr. Wells says: ‘‘ It is one of the comparatively few 
books published during the last half century which 
have attained a world-wide reputation, and its transla- 
tion and present republication fill a place which, so 
far as the observation of the writer extends, is not 
supplied by any other work in the English language.” 

The term history when used in connection with 
political economy does not convey as distinct a mean- 
ing as when applied to most other branches of knowl- 
edge. In the history of astronomy, for example, we 
should expect to find depicted the gradual growth of 
the science; the progress of knowledge respecting 
the phenomena and movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Crude opinions would be seen to give place to clear 
knowledge, and by degrees the great principles and 
laws of astronomy would be established. Even in 
agriculture we should find a progressive improvement 
in methods and implements, independently of the 
developments in chemical and mechanical science. 
But political economy shows no uniform progressive 
movement. As a science, if it be proper to call it a 
science, its history is very chequered. The good and 
the bad, the true and the false, have dwelt side by side 
in all ages. And the true has not always vanquished 
the false, nor is it always the fittest that has been the 
survivor in the struggle. The history of political 
economy may be a history of the opinions held by 
those who have written on the subject, or it may be a 
statement of what different nations at different epochs 
have done in economic matters as manifested in their 
customs and laws. M. Blanqui has blended these two 
historical methods, though much the largest space has 
been given to the latter. He has not followed the 
example of most writers, who trace the origin of the 
science no farther back than to Quesnay and Turgot, 
in the middle of the last century, but he has searched 
the history of all Europe for facts connected with 
economic questions. Having been early called to in- 
struct in history and political economy he soon per- 
ceived the close connection between these two sciences, 
the one furnishing the facts and the other giving the 
explanation and deducing consequences. 

The author has rendered good service by pointing 
out that certain doctrines now regarded as funda- 
mental have been maintained in earlier times, and 
firmly believed by some at least of the old Greeks two 
thousand years ago; and that no wilder or cruder no- 
tions were held in the darkest of the dark ages than 
are stoutly maintained to-day both in Europe and in 
America. While it cannot be said that political econo- 
my has always been progressive, the facts gathered 
by the author go to confirm the conviction that good 
judgment and {business integrity have a close connec- 
tion with social progress and well-being. Perhaps the 
Book of Proverbs may be considered the oldest treatise 
on political economy, as it certainly is one that with 
reference to merely temporal prosperity individuals 
and nations would do well never to forget. 

There is an excellent chapter on the influence of the 
Protestant Reformation on Political Economy. M. 
Blanqui says: ‘‘It is one of the grand revolutions in 
the majestic development of humanity. It was 
at first only a refusal to pay for the indulgences by 
means of which Rome was obtaining money in even 
the smallest villages ; but this refusal became the era of 
a first reform in the system of taxation, and it is not 
so far as one may think from that reform to the finan- 
cial discussions of modern constitutional parlia- 
ments. The suppression of a great number of 
days improperly made holy days restored to labor 
millions of hands accustomed to lying idle, and fur- 
nished new elements of increase to public wealth.” He 
speaks in strong terms of the inferiority in civiliza- 
tion, wealth and intelligence, of the Catholic to the 
Protestant parts of Germany and Switzerland, and 
ascribes to Protestantism the presperity of Holland 
after its revolt against the Spanish monopolists and 
persecutors, indicating very clearly the close connec- 
tion between morality and intelligence aad the highest 
material well-being. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Pre-Adamites, By Alexander Winchell, LL. D. (8. C. 
Griggs & Co.) Recent geological developments have led 
many orthodox Christians to the belief that there were 
men in this world before the creation of Adam. Of these 
Prof. Winchell is one. He is of the opinion that in the 
Tertiary period ‘‘the first representatives of humanity 
were upon the earth.” Of this he finds conclusive evidence 
in the skull and bones found by Prof. J. D. Whitney in 
California imbedded in Pliocene deposits, and verified be- 
fore Prof. Wyman of Harvard University and Prof. 
Brewer of Yale. He is not intimidated by the statement 
that this may involve an antiquity of one hundred thousand 
years for man on this earth. But can this be reconciled 
with the Biblical account of the creation of Adam? This 
is the question that is now arc using the minds of Christian 
men to intense thoughtand inquiry. The elaborate work of 
Prof. Winchell is av answer to it. His view is that Adam 
was created by God through the great law of develop- 
ment. He argues with Prichard in the belief that the first 
men were black. He holds that Adam and Eve were the 
result of a long development and were the first white men, 
from whom all existing white races were derived. The 
location of the original black men he fixes in a continent 
between Africa and Australia, now submerged. From 
this they spread westward to Africa, and eastward to 
Australia,and developed in Asia through brown and yellow 
into white. He holds also to a continental connection with 
America, now submerged, through which some of the Mon- 
goloid races took possession of that continent. He holds 
that the flood was limited in its range to the posterity of 
Adam in Western Asia, and that the antecedent races in 
other districts or continents survived it. He asks, ‘‘ Why 
did Cain, when banished, fear to be killed if there were no 
pre-adamites to kill him? Where in his exile did he get 
a wife?) When she bore a son how could he build a city 
and call it by his name? Could a man anda woman anda 
baby do it? He holds that some of the descendants of Cain 
who developed the arts survived the flood as well as other 
Pre-adamic races—a theory which he claims is implied 
in the early development of various nations immediately 
after the flood, or even before it. Assuming Adam to have 
been white, and the first of all men, he holds also there 
was not time for the differentiation of other races and 
colors, and that the change froma white race to a black 
one is not evolution upward but downward, and that this 
is contrary to God’s great system of evolution. How wide 
the range of his work this summary view will show. We 
have not space to consider his arguments in detail. But 
the book is well worth reading. It refers to a very wide 
range of facts and authorities, and deals honorably with all. 
It is written ina clear and dignified style and indicates a 
keen and logical mind. This is certainly one way of rec- 
onciling the Scriptures with the facts of geology, and the 
history of races and of languages. Nor is the author alone. 
The same position in essence has recently been assumed 
by other writers. 


History of the Hebrews’ Second Commonwealth with 
Special Reference to Its Literature, Culture, and the 
Origin of Rabbinism and Christianity. By Isaac M. Wise. 
The period from 536 before to 70 after Christ, covered by 
this history, is one of the most interesting and important 
in the annals of mankind. Init at the fullness of time 
Christ came; from it all subsequent history is unfolded. 
Has the author realized the central ideas? The Old Testa- 
ment dispensation was founded on miracles no less than the 
New. The system which the Bible reveals is supernatural. 
Does this writer accept it assuch? He is a Jewish Rabbi. 
Does he believe in the miracles of the Old Testament if not 
of the New? On that point he leaves usin nodoubt. He 
says, in bis preface to this history, that it is written “with- 
out any mysticism or supernaturalism to tincture the facts. 
It is history without miracles, history constructed on the 
law of causality, where every event is the natural conse- 
quence of its preceding ones.” In a preceding history he 
ennsidered the so-called miracles of Moses. His procuring 
water by smiting the rock is thus reduced to natural caus- 
ation: Moses discovered a spring and covered it with a thin 
stone slab which he broke with his massive rod (club ?), 
and disclosed the water. In dealing with the authorities 
he is as wild as the Tubingen School. Of the Four Gospels 
he says that they were written between 120 and 170. His 
view of their authority may be inferred from his statement, 
‘that if it were not for rabbinical notices of Jesus, and 
especially one, there would not be any evidence on record 
that such a person ever lived ”’ (p. 258, note). His viewsof 
Jesus are rabbinical—that is, Jewish—and are essentially 
dishonorable and debasing. Of the Evangelists he says: 
“In their eagerness to make him also a son of God they 
branded him as a bastard according to modern concep- 
tions ”’ (p. 258). He sees all events from a low standpoint, 
and the glorious Scriptural view of the kingdom of God 
entirely disappears. Yet to one who desires to see how 
things appear to a professed liberal Jew, President of the 
Hebrew Union College, the book is one of interest, though 
of a painful kind. It is a condensed arrangement of bis- 
torical facts, approximating to the effect of a chronolog- 
ical table, in which there is little room for emotion or 
eloquence. Nothing can be more striking than the con- 
trast in this respect between this book and Stanley's 
history of the Jewish church when it goes over the same 
ground. One fully conversant with the history of this 
period can separate the false philosophy and prejudiced or 
false statements from the facts; but as a guide it is to be 
avoided by all who cannot do this. (Cincinnati: Block & Co.) 


Unto the Third and Fourth Generation, By Helen 
Campbell. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) Our readers who 
followed during the winter months Mrs. Campbell's power- 
ful story will be glad to tind it preserved in book form. 
It deals. as they will recollect, with the subject of inherited 





traits and is a strong presentation of what might be called 
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the optimistic view of the subject ; which while it admits 
the fatal power of heredity does not admit that its tenden- 
cies are necessarily irreversible. The story of Robert 
Saunders, bearing the sad inheritance of his father’s pas- 
sions and supposed crime from which the boy’s mother 
sees no way of escape, but which under wiser instruction 
and divine providence he is enabled to throw off, is one of 
the most striking contributions to the literature of the 
subject since Mr. Dugdale’s essay on the Jukes family. 
Mrs. Campbell’s story differs from most of the treatises on 
heredity in that it sets forth the remedy as well as the 
disease, and leaves no room for the poor excuse of personal 
irresponsibility. Her portraiture of character is vivid and 
is evidently the r2sult of careful study. The locale of the 
tale is also obviously sketched from personal observation; 
and while we do not know that the motive and action are 
taken from life they simulate it so well and are so symmet- 
rically worked out as to make the story wonderfully real- 
istic. The best work that Mrs. Campbell has yet done ap- 
pears in this novel. With her wide range and acute power 
of observation we shall no doubt see it paralleled if not 
excelled in her future efforts. 


The first quarterly volume for 1880 of the French journal 
L’ Art, which has just been received from J. W. Bouton, 
is as rich in the variety of its contents as its predecessors. 
The recent sale of the collection of the Palace of San 
Donato gives an added interest to the excellent descriptive 
article upon that palace which is continued from the last 
number, and to the admirable illustrations which accom- 
pany it; one of which, a vase in white marble executed 
by Clodion for the Palace of Versailles, and etchel 
for this journal by Champollion, is a beautiful specimen 
both of the sculptor's art and the etcher’s skill. The pres- 
ent volume seems to contain a larger proportion of wood- 
cuts and fewer etchings than those of last year, and for 
the wood-cuts it must be said that they do not approach in 
delicacy of treatment and interpretation of the more deli- 
cate shades of the artist’s meaning those which are fur- 
nished to us in our own American periodicals. Some of 
the etching, too, which is now being done by American 
artists compares not unfavorably with that in L’Art, 
although it is in this line of art that the French publication 
is pre-eminent. A series of etchings from Teniers’ pictures 
are of peculiar interest both from the quality of the work 
itself and as specimens of the method of that master. In 
the importation of this magazine Mr. Bouton is doing the 
community a service which we trust they are not slow to 
acknowledge. It ought to be a valuable means of culti- 
vating popular taste for the higher kind of art. 


The Science of English Verse. By Sidney Lanier. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This is a study of English ver- 
sification of exceptional value. No other treatise has ever 
been put forth which covers the ground with such pains- 
taking and ample scholarship. The work is probably too 
technical to be enjoyed by the casual reader, but it wil! be 
an invaluable aid to the few who desire to make a thorough 
study of the various forms of poetic construction. That the 
science of versification is nearly alied to that of music is 
known to every reader of poetry whose ear as well as eye 
has been educated to the perception of the melody of verse; 
but Mr. Lanier has analyzed with scientific precision the 
various meters employed by our poets, and has developed 
the musical basis of each. The work shows a wide range 
of knowledge in twosciences, and, although in some points 
its the ries are pressed too far, it is a valuable contribution 
to literature. 

Critical Essays and Literary Notes. By Bayard Taylor. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Taylor’s characteristic traits 
as a writer are all present in this charming volume. His 
delight in broad views is nowhere more evident than in 
his critical studies, and it is this breadth of vision which 
makes his work so hopeful and so inspiring. The most 
valuable of these essays are unquestionably the thre» 
which present Weimar under the aspects of early sum- 
mer and of ripe autumn. They are vivid studies of 
life in a small and highly cultivated community, and they 
are sadly suggestive of that crowning work of his life which 
Mr. Taylor’s early death has lost to the world of letters, 
the Life of Goethe. These essays reveal the wealth of 
material, still practically inaccessible to the English stu- 
dent, which Mr. Taylor found ready to his hand, and out of 
which he would undoubtedly have drawn some fresh and 
suggestive studies of the great poet whose masterpiece he 
bas translated with such marvelous skill. 


A History of England From the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688, Based onthe History of David Hume, 
Incorporating the Corrections and Researches of Recent 
Historians, Continued to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 
Revised by J.S. Brewer. (Harper & Brothers). This long 
title is perhaps as good and as brief a description as can 
be given of this new edition of the Student’s Hume. It is 
still the best one-volume history of England to be had, 
being sufficiently full as to details and yet compact 
enough for rapid reading. As indicated in the title, matter 
has been added which brings the record down to a very 
recent date, and it may safely be recommended as the best 
work of its kind on its subject. 


Ballads and Lyrics selected by Henry C. Lodge. 
(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) This selection, the publishers 
state, is intended for boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen in our public and private schools; a 
design which, of course, limits the selection of poems 
within a somewhat narrow scope, and necessarily presents 
those which are already familiar to persons having any 
general acquaintance with English poetry. The book may 
be said, indeed, to be a compilation of the best known 
pieces of the greatest poets, and possesses a certain value 
in this respect apart from the use which it is primarily in- 
tended to serve, as a means of cultivating the taste, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 

“ Second Thoughts.” 2vols. By Rhoda Brough- 
ton, and “Two Russian Idyls.” Handy Volume 
Series. 

“Stray Moments with Thackeray.” By W. 
Rideing. A selection from the works of Teecmorns 
with a short sketch. 

“Watering Places of Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland.” By Edward Gutmann; valuable for 
its analyses of the wenate from the various springs. 

“ Dictionary of New York and Vicinity.” Com- 
piled oF Townsend Percy. Price, We 

Outline of the Life and Public Soevtees of 
Thomas F. Bayard.” By Edward upenes 

"A Thousand Flashes of Frene' Wit, Wisdom 
and Wickedness.” Collected and translated by J. 


D. Finod. 
HAKPER & Bros. 

“Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell.” A vol- 
ume of 564 pages in which are condensed the con- 
tributions of Dr. Bushnell’s most intimate friends. 

“ Congregationalism of the it Three Hundred 
Years as seen in its Literature. * By Henry Mar. 
tyn Dexter. 716 pages. Being a an ay of lectures 
delivered at the Andover ? fn 
ine a very complete bibliography o Congregation. 
alism. 

‘A tistory of Classical Greek Literature.” B 
the Rev. J. B. Mah . Two volumes. A fu 
and scnolarly survey of Greek literata 

* Alexander Pope.” 6y Leslie ctephen. En- 
glish Men of Letters series. 

“ shakespeare’s King tichard III.” By William 

By Charlies 


J. Rolfe. 
Reprint 





“ Business Life in Ancient Rome.” 
G. Herberman. Half Hour series. 
* Poet and Peer.” By Hamilton aide. 
of a novel. Price. lic. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 
“ Memorials of Frances midots Havergal.” By 
o. 


her sister. 391 pages, Price,$ 
*The age lemptations of American Christians.” 
Already noticed in The Christian Union. Price, 


$1.25. 
“ Protestant Foreign Missions.”” By Theodore 
Christlieb. A survey of the present conditions of 
missions throughout the world. 
JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., 
“Story of Aunt Lizzie Aiken.” 


Anderson. Price, $1. 
A story of Western life. 


“4 Famous Victory.” 
Price, $1.25. 
G. H. ELLIS, Boston. 
“Celebration of the Hundredth Birthday of 
William Ellery Channing,” at the Church of the 
Savivur and atthe Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 
“The Bark Cabin on Kearsarge.”” By Edward A. 
Rand. Out of School series. Paper. Price, 30c. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS &{CO., BosToN. 
“The Immortal Lite,” By John Weiss. 
cussion On the subject ofjimmuortality. 
J. B. BURR PUBLISHING Co., HARTFORD, CONN. 
* Dictionary of Christian Antiquities.” Edited by 
William Smith and samuel Cheetham. A continu- 
ation of the Dictionary of the Bible. 2,060 pages. 
Price, $3.0. 


CHICAGO. 
By Mrs. Galusha 


A dis- 


Geo. MUNRO. 


“Mrs. Austin,” by rao Veley. 

; “The Prince Cunsort,” eudore 
artin, Vol. L., price, 2e.; and “ The Little | Man of 

the Batignolles, "by ‘Kmile Gaborian, price, 0c. 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
*A GREAT WORK.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Publisbed: 


THE CONGREGATIONALISM 


OF THE LAST 


Three Hundred Years, 


As seen in its Literature: with Special Refer- 
ence to certain Recondite, Neglected, or 
Disputed Passages. With a Biographical 
Appendix. By HENRY MARTYN DEXTER, 
Large 8vo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6.00. 




















The Rev. Dr. HENRY MARTYN DEXTER is 
known as one of the most learned and diligent 
and sagacious of American students. He isa 
Congregational clergyman whose studies of 
the past bave not touched the freshness of his 
interest in all living questions, and he bas 
long been a recognized authority upon certain 
historical subjects. Dr. DEXTER has now 
finished a work which is truly a magnum opus, 
and which will take the higbest and most per- 
manent rank among historical treatises. It is 
a bistory of Congregationalism, which is of 
necessity a history of the origin and develop- 
ment of Puritanism. Itis the result of pro 
digious learning and research, but the im- 
mense accumulation of knowledge is well 
ordered and organized by singular judgment 
and skill, and the work is probably the most 
important contribution in the Eoglish lan- 
guage to Church history which bas been made 
for many years. 

The vast literature of three centuries bas 
been explored by Dr. Dexter to collect the 
material of this work, and his catalogue of 
titles in Congregational bibliography would 
alone fill a large volume. We doubt if there 
has been more ample and thorough prepara- 
tion tor any book ever issued in this country; 
and while the author moves among his enor- 
mous material with perfect ease, bis style bas 
a certain quaintness and picturesqueness 
which are in happy keeping with the theme. 

A work like this is, in the truest sense, a 
labor of love. Himself a Puritan of Puritan 
descent, a clergyman and a scholar, a conspic- 
uous citizen of New England,which may prop- 
erly be called the most characteristic and 
permanent Puritan community, of trained 
habits of scholarly diligence, his great history 
is a work of sound enthusiasm and sympathy, 
and will be counted among the great addi- 
tions of America to literature. Itis like one 
of the old pictures to which the whole life of 
the artist was tributary, and it is such pict- 
ures and such works of scholarship that truly 
touch and quicken the life of the spectator 
and the reader, 


prance can 
Patriotism. 


The wisdom and eloquence ot the founders, build 
ers and preservers ot American Liberty, Independ 
ence and U — é as found in their writings and 
speec hes from the first opposition to the tyranny of 
Great Britain to the overthrow of tbe Rebellion; 684 
pages oe brevier type, extra cloth, black and gold 
Price, §O cents; pocmnge $ cents. 

Eloquent with the grand words of great Americans: 
Washington's Farewell to his people; Jackson's plain 

talk to the Nullifiers; Webster to the veterans at 
Bunker Hill, and to Hayne in the Senate; Sumner’s 
denunciation ot War; Choate’s Eulogy on Webster; 
Lincoln’s brief and pregnant phrases; with thoughts 
of the Adamses, Franklin, Quincy, Hancock, Warren, 
Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Channing, € lay, Everett, 
Schurz, Phillips, Dickinson, Beecher, Winthrop and 
many others. 

The great size and beauty of this volume, with its amazing- 

low price, make it one of the wonders of the Literary 
hevel ution. 


Lord Macaulay. 


The World owes an infinite debt to Macaulay, and 
not less for what he has done tor literature in itseif, 
and history in itselt, than tor English history. More 
than any other writer, he has by example shown the 
mass ot readers what immeasurable interest there is 
in history, and has made its study popular. His essays 
in biography and criticism, to a reader who is capable 
of thinking, are more fascinating than any work ot 
fiction. His “ Life and Letters,” a study of the man, 
are of hardly less interest than the study o: 
writin 

The Listory, as issued by us, for reading or ret- 
erence, we believe to be the best edition ever pub- 
lished, certainly better than the five volume edition 
which leading publishers, previous to the * Literary 
Revolution,’’ sold at five times its price 

The collection ot Essays and Reviewsis the most 
complete which has ever been published, and is at 
least equally desirable in style with the edition here- 
tofore sold at $6.00, now, of course, reduced some- 
whati in price by competition. 

The * Life and Letters” is less than one-third the 
price of Harper's cheap edition, at the date of this 
writing—doubtless they will reduce price as soon as 
they read our announcement. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


History of England from the Accession ot James II 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three volumes, 
brevier type, with full index. Price, per set: 

Acme edition, cloth, $1.50, postage, 21 cent 

Aidus edjtion, halt Russia, gilt top, $3.00; 

cents. 








his 


postage, 32 


Macaulay's Essays. 


Critical, Historical and Miscellaneous Essays and 
Poems. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. The most 
complete collection ever published. In three vol 


umes, I2mo, long primer type. Price. per set: 
cloth, $1.80; halt Russia, gilt top, $2 70; postage, 30 
cents. 


Macaulay's Life and Letters. 


Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his nephew, 
George Otte Trevelyan, Member of Parham nt. 
Complete in one volume 12mo, brevier type, leaded 
Price: cleth, 50 cents; halt Russia, gilt | op, 75 ets. ; 
postage, 10 ceuts. 


* We can scarcely imagine a more agreeable service 
in the power o! a publisher than the placing of Macau- 
lay’s History of England in reach of the many who 
would not teel able to purchase it in the more expen- 
sive forms. This is what these publishers have done 

The book is as neat and inviting as it its price had 
been twice as great. Macaulay made his history as 
fascinating as a nov el, and it must ever hold its plac e 
as among the choicest inspirations of the historic 
muse.”’—The Standard, Chicago, Ill 

- the « style is faultlessly luminous; every word isin 
its right place; every sentence is exquisitely bal- 
anced; the current never flags.”—W estmninster Keriew. 
“Macaulay is like a book in breeches.” — Sydary 

ith. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 
H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia. 
Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robe rte larke & Co.; Indian- 
apolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleve land, Ingham, 
r arke & Co. ; Toledo, Crown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, 
Alden & Chadwick; in smaller towns the leading 
Bookseller, only one ina place. 


THE 


WELCOME CHORUS! 


A New Song Book for High Schools, 
Academies and Seminaries, 


By W. S. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00, OR $9.00 PER DOZEN. 


A grand good book, of 255 pages, well filled 
with the best Part-Songs, a large collection of 
Sacred Music for practice, and opening and 
closing exercises, also the elements, on a new 
plan. Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1. 


AGENCIES: —Boston, 





Take with you to the Seashore or the Mount- 

ains one of Ditson & Co.’s splendid volumes 

of Bound Music. More than thirty are pub- 
lished. Some of them are: 


Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Album $1 00 


Gems of English Somg. 68Songs.... 2 00 
Gems of German Song. 79 Songs.... 2 00 
Sunshine of Song. 68 Songs....... .. 200 
Gems of Strauss, 80 Waltzes, &c...... 200 
Cluster of Gems, 43 Pieces............ 2 00 
Home (Circle. Vo}. F. 170 Pieces.... 2 00 


Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL 
RECORD, which will bring new music every 
week. $2 per vear. 


OL waar DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday School Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Gives Universal Satisfaction. 





Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
Authors, Lowry and Doans. 


TRY De ne receise or Sete. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, | NEW YORK, 
Legouve’s 


SK ai Bert ee 
Complete and 
nabridg 4 py 9 porurae pnt Notes. 376 pages, 


Lamo, Cloth. REMSEN & HAF: 
FELPINGER, ¥ Philadelphia, Pabishers 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Cities. Being a Complete 
and the Holy Land. 


volumes, morocco, $5, 


of Europe. 
in one volume, 
rately as follows: 


New edition for the Summer of 1880. 


paper cover, 50 cents. 


A Guide on a New Plan: 


formation is daily needed. 


Guide to the Continent of Europe, Egypt, 
Revised and corrected to date, with Additions. 


New edition just ready, revised and corrected to date. 
500 pages, 16mo, pocket form, 
‘*The New England and Middle States and Canada,” 
264 pages, 16mo, bound in cloth, $1.25; ‘‘ The Western and Southern States,” 
one vol., 234 pages, 16mo, bound in cloth, $1.25. 


Appletons Hand-Book of Summer Resorts, 


Illustrated, 


bdY 


APPLETONS GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Appletons’ European Guide-Book, for 1880, 


Containing Maps of the Various Political Divisions, and Plans of the Principa] 





Algeria, 


In two 


‘J . ‘ 
Appletons General Guide to the United States and Canada. 
With a Railroad Map of the United States and Canada, and Thirteen Sectional 
Maps, and Plans (with references) of Fourteen of the Principal Cities. 
trated. This work is compiled on the plan of the famous Baedeker Hand-books 


Illus- 


Complete 


bound in roan, $2.50; or sepa- 


one vol., 


and with Maps. Large 12mo, 


Appletons’ Dictionary of New York and Vicinity. 

Being an Alphabetically-arranged Index to all Places, 
Societies, Institutions, Amusements, and innumerable matters upon which in- 
With Maps of N 
tion just ready, revised to date. Square 12mo, paper, 30 cents. 


‘ew York and Vicinity. New edi- 





D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





menepiingeainen ata merely nominal cost. 


half Russia, gilt top. 00. 


price $1 
June 2). 


SG6. An 


speciai terms to early subscribers. 


commission of 10 per cent. 
when completed 


and may be returned at once, if not satisfactory. 
he “ CuamBer’ss ENCYCLOPAEDIA’ 
edge,’ 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols , $10.50. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $%.50. 
Macaulay’s History of England, 3 vols., $1.50. 


Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents. 
Macaulay’s Es~ays and Poems. 3 vols., 





$2.00. 
Knight's History of England, 4 vols., $3 00. 
Platarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 rae. 31.50. 
Geikie’s Lite and Words of Christ, 50 
Young’s Bible Concordance, 
| aring). 
Acme Library of Biography, 50 cents. 
Book of Fables, Zsop, etc., illus., 50 cents. 
Milton's Complete Poetic al Works, 50 cents. 
Shakespeare's Con:plete Works, 75 cents 
Works of Dante, tran<lated by Cary, 40 cents. 
Works ot Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 ceuts. 
The Koran of Mahommed, by Sale, 2 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., cents, 
50 cents. 








Arabian Nights, illus., 50 cents. 
Bunyan 's Pilgrim’ 8s Progress, ong 
Robinson Crusoe, illus., 50 ¢ 


Munchausen,and Gulliver's Trave “y illus., 50 cents. 


ar may be sent ip postage stamps. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Clarke & Co.; 


‘It isa verbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, 
somely bound in cloth, for 87.5@; the same printed on finer, heavier paper. wide margins, and bound in 
The first nine volumes are 
The remaining volumes will be completed by October next 


Amazing Offer. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influence in 
inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. 


To all, whose orders and money are received during the month of June, 
in cloth, for $6.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, for $12.00. 
we have no spec ial agent (usually the leading bookseller of the town), a club of five orders. we will allow a 
The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, 


comprises the first 15 volumes of o'r “ 
and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. 


1. 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, rl vols.. 


en 
311,000 vefe rences (pre- 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPA:DIA. 


Among the wonderful things which bave been accomplished for lovers of good books by 
the “ Literary Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great 


clear nonpareil type, hand- 


ready for delivery. Vo! 10 will be ready 


Irs 
ey ) ( y 7 
Accordingly we ¢ive 
we will supply the 15 volumes, 


To any one sending from any place. where 


and the remaining volumes 


A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for §@ cents, or ir half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, 


Library of Universal Knowl- 


Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 50 cts, 
Acme Library of Modern C a, s, 50 cts. 
American Patriotism, 50 
Taine’s History of English ) 
Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 
Pictorial Handy Lexicon ‘25 cts. 
Sayings, by author ot Sparrowgrass + 50 cts. 
rs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, 60 c 
Kitto’s C yclopedia of Bib. Liteiature, 2 S vols, $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.2 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bee ., 90 cts. 
Works ot Flavius Josephus, _" 
Comic History of the U. 8., Hopkins, ilins.. 50 cta, 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, cts. 
Health tor Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cts. 
Library Magazine, 10 cte,a No. $1 a A og 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 ct 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, 31. 
Each of the above bound in cloth. Ii by mail, post 
age extra. Mostof the books are also published in 
fine editions and fine bindings at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Termsto Clubs 


75 cts. 





Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. 


Agencies :—Boston, H. L. Hastings: Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, 


sent tree on request, 


Fractious of one dol- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Tribune Building, New York, 
Robert 


Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.: Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick. 





MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES, 


The world-renowned War Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily News, will visit this country in September 
for the purpose of delivering his new lecture, en 
titled 


*“ROVAL PEOPLE I HAVE MET.” 


in the principal the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Forbes has seen many royal people - 
singularly critical circumstances, and he will 
tail characteristics of them not of a petty, personal 
nature, but having a larger interest, it is hoped, be- 
cause his observations were made during events 
which are now historical. Mr. Forbes has been most 
successtul as a lecturer in England, where he deliv- 
ered his lecture on the Russo-Turkish War over 200 
times, and where he has just tnished a six months’ 
tour with his lecture onthe Zulu War. Mr. Forbes’s 
graphic letters during the Russo-Turkish War, the 
Atgnan Campaign, anc 
his name a householé word, and his great rid* from 
Ulundi, bringing the first news of the British vic 
tory, is still fresh in the recollection of every one 
Mr. Forbes’s stay being necessarily limited, lyceums, 
societies and others wishing to arrange tor lectures 
are requested to make eer ily ar prcetten od Se 
all communications to OYLY CAR 1198 
Broadway, New York © ity. 


cities of 











the late Zulu War have made | 





Stationery. 


A box containing 3 quires fine paper, | pack corre- 
spondence cards, and four packs envelopes tor $1. 


The Stylographic Pen. 


A pencil which writes ink, very useful for a 
traveler. 


Muckle’s Letter Opener 


opens fifty letters a minute 
VANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
Oppusite Post-office. 233 Broadway, New York 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times Elegant hew fad appropriate designs of 
‘HOOL DIPLOMAS 

Price lists and samples ot educational ¢ cards free to 
any teachers or agents sending us their address 

J. H. Borrorp’« Soxs. Manu‘ac turing Publishers, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street 
New York. Established 18s), 
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The Home. 


WHAT OF THAT? 


—— Well, what of that? 

Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease 
Fluttering the rose-leaves scattered by the breeze 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called day! 
Coward, arise! go forth upon thy way. 


Lonely? And what of that? 
Some must be lonely; ‘tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 
To blend another life into its own. 
Work may be done in loneliness. Work on! 


Dark? Well, and what of that? 
Didst fondly dream the sun would never set? 
Dost fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet! 
Learn thou to walk by faith, and not by sight; 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


Hard? Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but play? 
Go, get thee to thy task! Conquer or die! 
It must be learned: learn it, then, patiently. 


No help? Nay, ‘tis not so! 
Though human help be far, thy God is nigh; 
Who feeds the ravens hears his children's cry. 
He’s near thee, wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam, 
And he will guide thee, light thee, help thee home. 
—{Selected. 








HARBINGERS OF SPRING. 

By Mrs. Henry WakD BEECHER. 
“T)\EW animate or inanimate things respond so 
| quickly to the first warm, sunny days of spring 
as the apparently insignificant but most efficient and 
untiring moth. In furnace-heated houses they some- 
times evade the most watchful housekeeper, and are 
seen flying about a warm and well-lighted room even 
in mid-winter. They are comparatively harmless at 
that early period: but should nevertheless be watched 
and destroyed without compunction. They are no 
cowardly disturbers of the peace, however, but make 
their surveys like experienced commanders, in prep- 
aration for the contemplated spring invasion in a 
bold, detiant manner, as if certain of victory. 

Though not harmful in the winter, no wise woman 
will fail to repel their first approach and destroy them 
promptly, before they reach the mischievous age. 
Every moth killed in mid-winter is clear gain, even if 
not at first perceptible. 

In April one begins to realize that the moth is very 
much in earnest and it behooves the mistress of the 
house to be equally so, watching for their approach 
with strictest vigilance. When the gas is lighted -the 
brightness tempts them into the room and lures them 
on to destruction. Now is the time to be on the alert. 
All that the flames spare should find active hands ready 
to trap and kill them. They are such delicate, pretty 
little things, this seems cruel, but, because they look 
incapable of harm, neither books nor work should so 
absorb one that just for once, even, they can be per- 
mitted to escape. 

House moths often leave their eggs in the carved 
work and open spaces in ceiling and cornices, as well 
as in carpets, furs and every other possible hiding- 
place. One of the many discomforts of high studded 
rooms is the safe retreats they provide for moths and 
that most offensive of all vermin, the bed-bug. Such 
ceilings are so high up, so difficult of approach, that 
few women feel quite safe when obliged to mount the 
topmost step of a tall ladder to gain access to the hid- 
ing-places. And yet some one must do it. A man not 
accustomed to such hunts would hardly know how to 
do the work as thoroughly, but early in the spring, 
when the regular house-cleaning must be attended to, 
it is very desirable to engage a workman accustomed 
to ladder work and with the capacity of using a brush 
successfully. Let him take a dust-pan and small stiff 
whisk-broom, and a pointed one also, such as is used 
to brush round the buttons of tufted furniture, and 
thoroughly brush out all the dust that may have settled 
in these open spots; for moths and bugs are grateful 
for all the loose lint and dust that a housekeeper allows 
to settle in such cracks or fissures, where they can 
build their nests and deposit their eggs. 

When all the lint and dust have been removed—as far 
as possible—and burned, take a soft cloth, saturate it 
thoroughly with kerosene and rub it into all the places 
where dust has accumulated and where vermin usual- 
ly resort. Leave kerosene on for a day or two before 
beginning the washing and scrubbing, and if the appli- 
cation can be repeated two or three times it will be 
all the more effectual. After it has remained on a day 
or two, as each room is cleaned these parts must be 
well washed with hot soap-suds. 

If this work has been done perfectly during house- 
cleaning these places may generally be kept clean by 
using one of those very long-handled, stiff, round 
brushes called ‘‘ Popes’ heads,” This saves the neces- 





sity of climbing the ladder every day, or two or three 
times a week,andin the morning’s sweeping and dusting 
astrong girl can easily reach them, and occupy very lit- 
tle time. 

A long pointed brush is also a great help in remov- 
ing spiders’ webs, and bringing these industrious 
weavers within easy reach; for though spiders are not 
as destructive as the moth or as offensive as some 
other of the vermin that infest houses, they are never 
very highly esteemed by good housekeepers. If nothing 
better is accessible, a long pointed stick wet in kero- 
sene is useful to destroy the eggs; kerosene being also 
highly recommended, and on good authority, as one 
of the best agents to destroy moths and protect woolen 
goods. Such a stick will penetrate and clean out 
crevices that the long brush cannot reach. 

At least once a week the edges and corners of car- 
pets and the folds and buttons of furniture need care- 
ful examination. These are also favorite hiding-places 
for the moth, and where they go to deposit their eggs. 
Some months since we were told how freely kerosene 
was used in dislodging vermin, and also in putting 
uway articles that can be injured by them. We con- 
fess we were hardly able to credit it. The lady said that 
a friend packed her blankets in a tight box or trunk, 
and pouring kerosene over all by the quart fastened 
up the trunk tillthe next Fall, when she found every 
article in perfect condition, free from all smell and in 
no wise spotted or greased by the kerosene. That she 
also put away furs, nice dresses, all that one is accus- 
tomed to pack with great care, and covering them with 
a sheet poured over a large quantity of kerosene. 
Everything the next Fall was perfectly uninjured by 
moths and entirely unspotted by the kerosene, and 
with none of the offensive smell which one expects will 
be perceptible on anything that this oil has touched. 
The authority from which we received this statement 
is such that we cannot question its correctness, but as 
we have never tried it ourselves we can only request 
our readers to give it a fair trial at first on articles of 
no great worth, until they are convinced of either its 
truth or fallacy. If correct it is astonishing, but 
something that will be a great relief to all house- 
keepers. 








BREAKFAST AT SUNRISE. 
Br Cc. 8. V. 


“DO not recommend the above time for every-day 
use; it is a rare, poetical breakfast I want to write 
about that need not take place more than once or twice 
a year, a breakfast to feed the wsthetic nature rather 
than the material, a breakfast of ambrosia fit for the 
gods; and I especially recommend it to parents for 
their children from the age of seven upwards. Do 
you ask when to obtain this ambrosia? Just wait until 
I describe the particular breakfasts I remember as a 
child and you shall see. 

First, I must say that the special object of this re- 
past is to break bread with the rising sun and make 
the acquaintance of the morning star. The glorious 
sun we all know, but how many of us do homage to 
the morning star, or ever put ourselves under his 
sweet influence? This bright herald of day has an in- 
sidious rival to contend with in the morning nap, and 
many a time must he go through his grand pageant 
unheeded; not many votaries has he, but whoever has 
once watched him usher in the day from the russet 
dawn will ever after be thrilled at the bare mention of 
that ‘‘ sweet hour of prime.” 

Once, at least, every summer, when the morning star 
was highest, would my father take his whole family out 
to breakfast at the ‘‘ Heavenly Waters of Asia.” In 
order to do this we would rise in the gray dawn, at 
the first twittering of the birds, and, stealing through 
the deserted streets of our little sleeping village, 
would reach our boat on the Bosphorus just in time to 
see the creeping light efface all the other stars but 
leave the morning star beaming alone in its appointed 
place. How soft its light, yet how effulgent! And as 
we children sat there in the boat our hearts beat high 
with excitement, as though we were witnessing the 
creation of a new world. Oh the freshness, oh the 
stainless purity of the newborn day! As the star 
begins to fade how plainly it seems to say, Jam going, 
but he is coming! and just as the bright circlet dis- 
appears in the amber light the first rays of the rising 
sun fire the tops of the surrounding hills and fill the 
valleys with gold dust. In the midst of this splendor 
we arrive at our place of destination. 

The owner of the lonely little coffee house hidden 
among the trees has only just lighted his fires. As 
soon as he gets over his amazement at seeing pleasure- 
seekers at that unwonted hour he supplies us with 
some boiling water for our coffee-machine. While 
my father makes the fragrant Mocha for which he 
was so famous we girls spread out the simple contents 
of our basket under the trees, never losing sight of 
the changing panorama before us. 

The blessing my father asks is more like a song of 


praise, and we drink in with our eyes and ears a great 
deal besides the coffee we are sipping. 

How can I ever bethankful enough to my dear father 
for the beautiful pictures with which he has stored my 
memory? @hey have been a solace through many weary 
hours of sickness. How often have the first we'l- 
known streaks of dawn on the walls of my sick-room 
taken me back to those mornings on the Bosphorus! 
Let parents foster an early love of nature in their cbil- 
dren, and how easily at the same time they can culti 
vate the spirit of devotion. The worship of the sun 
seems to me the most natural and excusable of all the 
forms of idolatry. Itis surprising how soon a child, 
whose attention has been turned to the beauties of the 
early morning, can appreciate the sublime language of 
Milton’s ‘‘ Morning Hymn :”’ 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame 
Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then !”’ 

How beautiful to those who love the morning star 
are the verses in the Bible where its imagery is used: 
‘*7 am the root and the offspring of David and the 
bright and morning star.” ‘ And I will give him the 
morning star.” ‘Till the day-star arise in your 
hearts.” ‘‘ Where wast thou when I laid the foun- 
dations of the earth ; when the morning. stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy?” 

Who except those who have been alone with God in 
the calm freshness of the early morn can truly make 
their own that most beautiful hymn of Mrs. Stowe’s: 

* Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee, 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness I am with thee. 
** As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 
So in this stillness thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 


I would like much to know the origin of the worms on 
my roses; of what insects are they the larve? I have seen 
nothing about the bushes that seemed as if it could be in 
any way related to them unless it were a singular white 
insect with long horns and wings. A tiny, airy creature 
somewhat resembling the grasshopper tribe. The worms 
at first are so small as to be almost invisible and are of a 
deep green color. They are found on the under-side of the 
leaf,without exception. I did not see one on the upper-side. 
When full grown they are not more than an inch in length, 
the green is not so vivid and the head is black. They roll 
themselves up in the leaves and let themselves down to the 
ground on a thread like a spider when disturbed. Only 
two of mine attained to full growth, for I kept such vigilant 
watch that I killed them all when they first appeared. 
How? Well, I showered the bush with tobacco-water, 
then sprinkled with pulverized wall-plaster; but first I 
killed all I could find with my thumb and fore finger; these 
instruments are the very best vermin exterminators with 
which I am acquainted. SYLVIA. 


In the water from our well are small white insects floating 
about. What is the cause, and what will destroy them ? 

AIKEN, 8. C. 

Before the question reached the office the well should 
have been examined. Nothing but the air we breathe is 
more sure to work injury, if impure, tban the water we 
drink. The well should be above suspicion, and the least 
indication of impurity should be immediately investi- 
gated. The ‘‘white worms’ are probably the result of 
some decaying organic substance, and the water should be 
pumped out, the stones washed and scrubbed to dislodge 
all slime, and all the means possible used to rid the well 
itself of any offensive matter. Should the difficulty con- 
tinue, a further examination should be made to find what 
can contaminate the water before it reaches the well. An 
P analysis of the water is, of course, attended with expense 
and perhaps much trouble, but even that is not to be left 
undone if doctors’ bills, loss of time and vigor by illness 
and probably death are in the opposite scale. 


The return of the fruit season brings to many families 
discord and trouble. The children want the fruit; the 
parents are afraid of it for them. A liberal amount of 
ripe, fresh fruit is just what most children need to save 
them from summer complaints. Torrid heats are very 
trying, especially to the little ones, and a simple diet made 
palatable by the fruits as they come one after another is 
far more likely to prepare the system for the trial than 4 
more stimulating diet. Peculiarities of temperament may 
exclude some special fruit, but watchful care will discover 
that, and other varieties may be beneficial. 


Everyone who loves plamts knows full well how hard it 
is to resist the temptation to keep too many. In vain do 
the best authorities reiterate the warning: ‘‘ Do not crowd 
your floral treasures; a few well-grown plants are far more 
satisfactory than twice the number which must spindle and 
pine for want of room.”’ Everythingnew and everything 
beautiful which’ comes beneath the ker of the plant-eD- 





thusiast is coveted, and too often secured at all hazards. 
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SOMEBODY ELSE. 
By EsTHER WARREN. 
a le was what she had always been. A queer 

_ state of things, was it not? And she was not a 
beautifal princess in the form ofa white cat, or a love- 
ly maiden condemned to live in the semblance of an old 
woman till the prince appeared to marry her, ugly as 
she was, when she resumed her own form and the 
couple were happy ever after. 

She did not even live in the time of witches and 
tairies and castles, but was a modern little girl, with a 
modern papa and mamma, and a very modern brother; 
she livedin a pretty house and people called her Rose 
Grey. But they made a mistake, for that was a person 
she had very seldom been, and this is how it was. 
From the time she was a very little girl she could never 
be with any of her companions for long without falling 
into just their ways and manner and tone. Freddy 
Burton, aged five, had a cunning little trick of putting 
his hand over his eyes, hanging his head and looking 
grieved when anyone reproved him. So had Rose, 
aged ten, while her voice sank to a timid whisper and 
she has difficulty with her r’s. Then Annie Ford was 
her dearest friend, and, as Annie liked being elegant 
and using big words, so did Rose. She was Molly 
Rand, who was a tomboy, and Sadie Barrow, who was 
aprig; studied hard with Fannie Browning and was a 
dunce with Kitty Blake. But never, for any length of 
time, was she Rose Grey. 

It was worse than having had a changeling slipped 
into the cradle, for now there was a changeling half a 
dozen times a year, and it puzzled her papa and 
mamma a good deal; particularly the latter, for his 
daughter’s odd freak rather amused Dr. Grey, and he 
watched her as he would have an interesting case. In 
other respects, too, Rose was a sensible and clever 
girl, with plenty of character of her own, and there 
seemed no need of her trying on everybody else’s. 

As she grew older it was not those about her whom 
she copied so much as other people—no less real to 
her—in books, for she was a great reader, devouring 
everything that came in her way and being allowed by 
her father, after he had locked up a few books, free 
range in the library. 

She was Joan of Arc, with a mission—what, she was 
not quite sure—and went about with her nose in the 
air and an abstracted mien, pondering on the future, 
till she read ‘‘ Gypsey Breynton,” and hugged puppies, 
climbed trees and fences, tore her clothes and ran 
races for the next six months, upon which antics Dr. 
Grey looked approvingly, for one of his hobbies was 
air and exercise. But Rose read a sentimental Sunday- 
school book and Gypsey became Duris, the romp a 
missionary, ribbons and curls were eschewed, the Bible 
became her only literature, and every afternoon she 
set out with a basket and a pile of tracts for ‘‘ Ireland,” 
as the Irish settlement at the end of the village was 
called; till Dr. Grey found her one day besieged by 
three red-headed boys and five snarling puppies, res- 
cued her in tears, and the next morning was greeted 
by the haughty Lady Maud, who saluted him with a 
slight bend of her imperial head as she languidly took 
her place at the morning meal, As Gabriella Lynn, she 
gave her pocket-book and contents to a rascally old 
rag-man, and nearly lost her life by walking over an un- 
tinished bridge when she was Marian Berkeley. 

But the book and the character that made the dee p- 
est and most lasting impression was Jane Eyre. The 
tirst part is about Jane’s life with an unkind aunt. It 
captivated Rose, and from the time of reading it she 
threw herself so completely into the character that 
before long she began to fancy everyone about her un- 
kind, that she was a misunderstood genius, and went 
sighing about and falling into reveries, meekly bearing 
Bobby’s insults, spent most of the time in her own 
room, kept a diary—the worst thing an imaginative 
girl can do—wore her shabbiest clothes, and was un- 
happily happy and blissfully wretched. 

It really worried Mrs. Grey. 

‘‘ | said the other evening that, as it was raining, she 
had better not gothe Forbes’s. Shesaid, ‘ No’m,’ and 
went up stairs. I never knew till afterward that there 
was a party there, or anything unusual going on, or 
John could have driven her. And she is so quiet and 
subdued she doesn’t seem like Rose.” 

‘ike none of the bushful we’ve known!” laughed 
the doctor. ‘* Leave her alone. Rose has plenty of 
common sense and it will assert itself some time.” 

‘* But she is too imaginative for her own good.” 

‘* We can only let her work it out herself. Let na- 
ture have its own way and don’t try to force it. Rose 
can’t read as she does, either, without getting some 
good from it, even if it does produce such astonishing 
transformations. For once I renounce the principle of 
a lifetime, and insist that like shall cure like.” 

It was a little while after this that Dr. Grey found 
himself able to take a brief vacation; it was not often 
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his busy life allowed him one, and so he planned to 
spend this two weeks pleasantly in a trip to Florida. 
Mrs. Grey was to go, too, and in their absence the 
house was to be kept by a cousin whom Rose and Bobby 
had not seen since they were children. 

These are the last pages ever written in Rose’s diary : 

“Tuesday, Feb. 9, 11.30 p.m. Papa and mamma 
went to-day, leaving me alone, save for Cousin Emily, 
and she, alas! is no society for me. Were it not for 
my books I know not what I shoulddo. I retired early 
to the sweet solitude of my room, and have been read- 
ing ever since with keenest enjoyment. Ah! it is not 
often I can take such pleasure, for papa has sternly 
forbidden me my dear books—that is, after nine o’clock. 
Cousin Emily—how shall I describe her? She is tall; 
she has a sweet voice; she isa lady. Yet all that is 
but the outward guise. Herself—her real self—I know 
not. Weseem to have naught in common. Why is 
it? Ah, where is that kindred spirit to which I can 
turn with the sweet restfulness I have never known? 
Yes, papa and mammaare gone. AmTIsorry? I hardly 
know. Mamma is harsh to me, and yet I trust i nour- 
ish no hatred in my breast toward any one. Ah, no— 
far be that from me! And yet, why did she forbid my 
going to the evening gathering at the Forbes’s? Papa, 
too—why is it he so often checks my loftiest aspira- 
tions with unsympathetic, unfeeling ridicule?) Why is 
it that the porcelain jar must ever travel down the 
stream of life with the coarse iron pot? I bear it all 
in silence, and yet tyranny is not so hard to bear as— 
as other things. Bobby jars upon me so. To-night 
mamma had ordered an unusually nice supper in honor 
of Cousin Emily, and that vulgar Bobby exclaimed, 
‘ My eye, two kinds of preserves and escalloped oys- 
ters!’ Ah, ’tis little I care for such things! It has 
struck twelve, and I must to bed, for it behooves 
me to rise betimes, as uncongenial lessons must be 
learnt, and this evening I have had no time, as I was 
forced to sew a button on my boot. 

‘* Wednesday, Feb. 10, 8 p.m. I believe I do not like 
Cousin Emily. She scolded because it was nearly one 
before I went to bed last night. I bore it in dignified 
silence and retreated at once to my room; and to you, 
my only friend, my beloved diary. I was not allowed 
to go out after school, but was forced to sit down at 
once to lessons; my dress was torn slightly, I had to 
mend that and then to darn stockings. Again I sub- 
mitted in silence; once again I yielded to harsh, un- 
reasoning authority. 

‘‘ Friday, Feb. 12th, 6 a.m. Why is it I have in- 
spired such a dislike inCousin Emily? She has locked 

up the library, she insists on me doing not only my 
own mending but Bobby’s—and I never knew any- 
body rip buttons off at such a rate before—and I have 
to take all the care of my room. She will not let me 
sit here evenings. She absolutely forbids me to amuse 
myself in any way till the next day’s lessons are learnt. 
She is always telling me to sit straight, and not eat so 
fast—me eat fast! Eight o’clock, she says, is the 
proper bed-time for children, and me fifteen my—Bobby 
is pounding at my door and saying, ‘Give Cesar his 
dues. Where’s my trousers?’ 

‘““Wednesday, Feb. 17th, 5:30 a.m. I have to get 
up at this hour if I want to write, for somehow she 
has found out I keep a diary, says it is a bad thing for 
dreamy girls, and so I have to hide it in bed or behind 
a picture. I had to go to church three times Sunday, 
and she says such long graces I’m actually famishing 
before I begin, though Bobby and I try to keep our 
spirits up by winking at each other. The other night 
Bobby ate the biggest piece of cake while she was at 
it, but her eyes weren’t shut at all and she sent him 
from the table. Only I took him up a loaf of cake 
and a jar of preserves afterward, so he shouldn’t go 
to bed hungry, poor dear fellow. 

‘*Friday, Feb. 19th. How dare she say such things 
about my own papa, when everybody knows doctors 
are the best people in the world, and papa the best 
doctor! Says he has ‘notions’ and mamma was 
amiable but weak! Mamma weak! 

‘“* Monday, Feb. 22d. To do her justice, I believe she 
means well, only it’s a pity she don’t succeed better. 
I haven’t failed in a lesson since she’s been here ; and, 
somehow, I’m horribly ashamed of it. Nothing so 
pleases papa as to have Bobby and me clever at school. 
There—Cousin Emily is calling me for something or 
other, and I think it’s downright wicked to work on 
Washington’s Birthday. 

‘““Tuesday, Feb 23d. Funny I never realized before 
what a miserable girl Jane Eyre must——. 

‘““ Wednesday, Feb. 24th. Papa and mamma will be 
home to-night. And ain’t I just glad. And don’t I 
hate Cousin Emily!” 

The travelers were welcomed not by Jane Eyre but 
by Rose Grey—a very quiet Rose. It was perhaps a 
week after his return that one day Dr. Grey came into 
the library avd found his daughter curled up by the 
book-case, poring over a book. So intent was she 
upon it—and her thoughts—-that she did not even 
hear her father’s step as he came softly up behind her 
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and peeped over hershoulder. Then he smiled, looked 
sympathetic, started to speak, but thought better of 
it and stole softly out of the room again without dis- 
turbing her. And this was what Rose was pondering 
over: 

‘*Insist on yourself. Never imitate. That which 
each can do best none but the Maker can teach him.” 








NELLIES DOLLS. 
By Rose Laxke. 


fTHIS story is for little girls who love dolls. My 
Nellie does, and I want to tell you about hers. 

The oldest, plainest, and homeliest is Mary; she is 
a patent doll, and Nellie has had her five years. Her 
paint is nearly worn off, she looks spotty and forlorn, 
and wears a blue calico dress. She was pretty once, 
but five years is a long time; she has slept with Nellie 
every night, and has come to be of no use at any other 
time ; then she is. indispensable. 

Then there is Clara; a China doll—a blonde in white 
pique, one foot and some fingers gone—and Jeannie; a 
biscuit doll with blue, very blue, eyes and red cheeks, 
dressed in brown silk, with a velvet sacque and fancy 
muslin cap. These are four years old; and for four 
years there has been a wax baby in long clothes, with 
one little flaxen curl on her forehead, and a little Dutch 
lace cap on her head. Such a darling! She is called 
Reba. She shuts her eyes when she goes to sleep 
(they are black, like her mother’s) and opens them 
when she is taken up, and cries, too. For four years 
there has been a Reba, but the baby has been renewed 
five times. Beinga baby, it has to have a great deal of 
tending; being wax, it is easily broken, and, when that 
happens, immediately another just like it must be 
found. 

Three years old is a wax Scotchman in full High- 
land costume ; blue eyes and light curly hair of course 
he has, and wears a most becoming plaid and cap. I 
don’t know whether his name is Scotch also, she calls 
him Colie. 

Last Christmas, Carrie, a quiet little girl with black 
hair and eyes, a checked silk dress and lady-like air, 
came into the family, and a dashing French beauty 
with an evening costume—long train, white lace over 
pink—came with her. She is called Edith May, and is 
so grand she has to lie in the drawer, only coming out 
on great occasions. I don’t think Nellie loves her as 
much as she admires her. We don’t always love the 
gayest and most showy people best; the quiet, gentle 
ones are the most winning. 

The latest arrivals area pair of twins, Japs, in full 
Japanese costume, quite gorgeous in the color of their 
rich silks and trimmings, with little innocent faces so 
droll and natural. These are named Yung Wing 
and Loo Sin, a boy and a girl. They cry in Japanese, 
at least their voices are quite different from the other 
dolls’, but their little mother understands them al- 
though she cannot speak a word of Japanese but their 
names. These are her adopted children. 

As for paper dolls, they are legion, cut from fashion- 
plates and books, and some of those sweet little ‘‘ boys 
with snow-balls,” and ‘‘ girls with cherries,” mounted 
upon blocks. But the last and prettiest ones were 
made for Nellie by her big brother; and you can make 
some like them from your old fans. They will not be 
quite as large as Nellie’s. Hers were made from the 
figures on a Japanese paper parasol. When it got 
broken he cut out the pictures,- pasted them on stiff 
pasteboard, ironed them smooth, and trimmed the ~ 
board to the shape of the figures. The paper dolls do 
not all get named, they are only dolls, but the others — 
seem to have a real existence in Nellie’s mind, and she ~ 
spends hours in making them go through the routine © 
of daily life—waking, sleeping, eating, working, play- 
ing, learning, dressing, and undressing; and as she 
has never had asister they seem as real to her as live 
sisters do to little girls who are so happy as to have 
them. 

Nellie wants to have a picnic for her dolls before the ~ 
weather gets too cool. Will you come? And bring 
your dollies? 





THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
THE SCRATCHES ON THE STONES. 





“TDEBBLES that have been tossed against each other — 

by the water are worn smooth. But in almost” 
any clay-pit that lies close upon rock somewhat round- 
ed stones will be found that are scratched instead of 
smooth. These were pushed along by the ice of the 
great glacier, and were scratched against one another 
or against the rock beneath. 

The direction of the marks on such stones is wort 
noticing. Of course, on loose stones, liable to rol 
about in every direction, the marks will not agree by 
the compass. Yet a general law holds in regard to 
these marks, whether the stones be smaller than your 
hand or great bowlders. 

If the stone is nearly as broad as it is long th 
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scratches may be found running in every direction. 
But if the stone is longer one way than the other 
the marks will all be nearly parallel to the longest 
diameter. 

The reason for this is plain when we try pushing a 
stone through the sand, and find how much easier it 
goes with the narrow end forward than with the broad 
side forward. A stone pushed under the ice is like a 
stick or a boat in the water. The attempt to push it 
sidewise results in its turning about till it can go in the 
given direction endwise. 

The scratches on the rocks show us which way the 
ice was moving as it passed over them, planing off their 
surfaces. The scratches on the stones show how the 
plane itself was worn out in the process. The farmer 
is tempted to complain of the glacier for leaving its 
pebbles so thick in many a field as to spoil what was 
probably good land before theice age. But the glacier 
also, like the upper millstone on the nether one, ground 
many a ton of rock into sand and clay, and the melting 
ice carried the fine material down into new fields more 
fertile than the old. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces ° 
EL “AVE you all forgotten that Uncle Perseverance 

offered a prize about two months ago? Nobody 
under fourteen has succeeded in making out a list of 
the events and personages of the sixteenth century, so 
there is no second prize to be given; but for the best 
account of the sixteenth century within the space of a 
column of The Christian Union the prize is, without 
any hesitation, awarded to Miss Katie L. Deering. 
This is the third prize she has taken from us; and I 
advise you all to look out that she does not get another. 
When she chooses the book I will tell you what it is. 
Shall you all be rested and ready for another hard puz- 
zle sometime in vacation? 

You have no idea what a good time I have sitting at 
my desk, reading your letters and imagining how you 
look. Some of you are very kind, and let me see as 
much of you as the photographer can put on a card. 
Right before me now, leaning up against a pile of your 
letters, are Eddie, Franky, Hattie and little roly-poly 
Ruth W. The little girls are in a chair, close together 
as sisters ought to be, and the big brothers stand very 
bravely one on each side to protect the girls. The lit- 
tle drawing, the very nice letters and lovely sea-mosses, 
with the photograph, made up a packet which made 
me very happy, and for which I must thank the little 
folks’ mamma. Eddie says he thinks ‘‘pepes” are little 
turkeys, and I think he is right. Franky says, ‘‘ We 
have a paper blackboard on the wall.”’ Please explain 
it to us. 

If you should go to England, or Ireland, or Scotland, 
I suppose you would all be very curious to see what 
kind of boys and girls live there. Now, sometimes 
boys and girls come from there over here, and undoubt- 
edly they watch us very closely. If we—I mean just 
you and I—should do rude or ill-natured things it 
would, of course, be very unfair for our visitors to 
think all young people in America were rude and ill- 
natured, but it would not be strange if they did. Here 
is a letter from a bright little girl only nine years old. 
It is written so well that I could scarcely believe my 
eyes about the age; but it is too plainly written to 
be mistaken. Now, what report of us will little Nanno 
carry back to Ireland? I hope she is not going to 
stay there, for we want all such ‘beautiful little gar- 
dens”*’ here to make our country good and pure. 

FREEHOLD, Greene Co., N. Y., / 
May 28, 1880. 4 
My Det Aunt Patience: 

1 don’t think, among all your little nieces, that you have a 
nieve from Ireland, so | beg you to take me as your first Irish 
niece. 

T am nine sears old, and have been in America for five 
years. Weare ail going back to dear old Dublin in the Fall. 

I have one little sister and three brotbers, all younger than 
myself. Mother suys we are ber beautiful li tle garden, for 
she calls me ber little Rosebud, Charlie her Pansy, Reggie 
her Pink, Mabel her sweet little Buttercup (because she bas 
yellow bair), and baby Herbert is ber Peach-blossom. 

Motber teaches us every forenoon herself, and three of us 
can read. 

We left Brooklyn in April, and we shal) be here five 
months, so we hope to havea fine time at this pleasant farm 
house where we are boarding. 

The farmer has given us a patch of ground, and we have 
80 *n Oats, carrots, beans, and other things. I hope they will! 
all come up. 

Father sends us The Christian Union every week. He is 
coming to see us on Saturday for two days, and he is going to 
help us fly kites. 

This is the first letter | have written with pen and ivk. 

Your little Irish niece, NANNO McC. K. 
May 14, 1880 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

i hope you have room in your heart for another little nieve 
about seven years old. as | should very much like to b» one 
of your tamily. I live among the beautiful Allegbany Hills 
in Western New York, and could show you many lovely 
things in the bighlands and 1n the valleys if you were only 
bere with me. | bring in hosts of flowers to mamma every 
day ; arbutus, hepaticas, wake-robin, violets, white and blue» 
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and others from our garden, till the vases are all full. Mam- 
ma does not think such little girls ought to go to school, so I 
study at home with her, and read nice histories aloud, besides 
plenty of good stories to myself. 

T have just the cutest baby brother, three years old, and a 
splendid big one. fourteen last January. If you were here we 
would go together to see the pretty Alderney calves and tiny 
bantam chickens, and then I would try to coax you to pitch 
for me while I batted my bat!l. Sometimes I almost wish I 
were a boy, so that I could belong toa base-ball club. But 
mamma says this is getting pretty long, so, with much love, 
I will say good-by. Yours affectionately, FANNY 8S. B. 

Well! well! What a shout all my young people 
would give if they should see me ‘‘ pitching” a ball for 
you to bat. You could bat, ’'ve no doubt; but my 
pitching! After all, perhaps I’m not too old to learn, 
and if we could get behind the barn, where nobody but 
the pretty Alderneys would see my awkwardness, and 
you would be very patient with me, who knows but I 
might astonish my big college boy with my skill! 


Str. Lours, March 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I bave not written you lately. I have lately been promoted 
in school. Ihave been re-reading ‘* Poys of 76" and a ** His- 
tory of the United States." Tam reading “ Peter the Great” 
in Scribner's. I like history and science. I love to go to day 
and Sunday schools. Yours truly, THEODORE M. 

I am always glad to hear my boys are promoted. 
Give my love to—to—is it ‘‘ Aunt” Mary? I mean the 
one who sent me the pretty pussies; and tell her I 
want to write to her so I can have another letter from 
her. 


ISLAND City, March 21, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have been reading The Christian Union, and I thought I 
would like to write a short letter, so! could see it printed 
next Sunday. I bave a little sister Anna, and Dora, and a 
little brother Edward, and be is very cunning. I live inthe 
country and it is quite lonesome in the winter, but in the 
summer it is so nice: there are so many nice flowers bere, 
I bave a good many pets, woo, and one is a nice little canary 
bird and four little Guinea pigs. I have taken enough of 
your time now, so good-by. From your loving niece, 

— Luu D. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My sister Lu!u has been writing a Jetter to The Christian 
Union and I thought | would write a few linestoo. We bave 
pice times bere in the summer when the flowers are in bloom. 
I bope you will print the letter, because it is my first one, 
and tben | wi!l not bother you any more, I will not write any 
more now, so good-by. From your loving piece, 

ANNA D. 

It was too bad, wasn’t it, Lulu, that you did not see 
the letter the next Sunday, but won’t it donow? I 
hope Anna is not going to stop now that she has just 
begun. One thing you and I do not agree about, that 
is about the country being ‘lonesome in the winter.” 


I like it all the year. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 30, 1880 
Dear Aunt Patience ° 


I have been spending my vacation at my grandpa’s in 
Berkeley, Mass. I enjoy spending my vacations there. 

I have been reading some books called * Pictures and 
Stories of Animals,"’ by Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. I find them 
very interesting. Iam very fond of reading and bave read 
a greatmany of Abbott's story books and some histories. 

[ go to schooland am in the grammar department. I like 
pretty well to goto school. Iaso go to Sunday-school and 
church. Our minister teaches a class of young men. My 
teacher is a very pleasant woman. 

I went fishing yesterday and caught eight fish. I went in 
the steam-cars and came home in a horse-car. I got my pole 
wet and could not get out but one joint,soI bad to hold it 
out of the car, which was very tiresome work. 

I bave a brother eighteen years old; he goes to the high- 
school, and also belongs to an archery club. I am ten years old. 

I would like to have a story book every day, or even suit- 
abl» histories, but mamma thinksit is not good for me to 
read so many stories, especially exciting ones. I can get 
books at two libraries, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Public Library. Yours truly 

Harry D. F. 

Your mamma is quite right, and I hope you will try 
to feel that she is. I’ve seen boys and girls who 
were too wise to disobey their parents when restricted 
in reading or other things, but all the time they were 
fretting inside. Now it would be much pleasanter for 
you if you could come to the same conclusion yourself 
that your mother has, and then it would be just having 
your own way instead of having some other body’s 
way that you don’t want at all; don’t you see? Per- 
haps you say you can’t make yourself think as mother 
does; but you can, at least very considerably. Sup- 
pose you write out a synopsis—look in the dictionary 
and see what that means—of every book you read. 
Get some friend of yours to read the same book and 
write a synopsis, too, and then compare them. In- 
stead of reading all the time try using some other 
part of your mind a little. Reading too much will 
make you stupid as truly as over-eating makes you 
dull. That adventure with the fishing-rod was very 
funny. 


107 MONTAGUE 87., March 27, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Enclosed please find a solution of the Easter Cross puzzle. 
in reply to the inquiry in No. 12, Vol. XXL, of The Christian 
Union, concerning the sen, I will say that it isa Japanese 
coin. It is worth about one cent of our money. There is a 
Japanese coin called a yen which is worth about one of our 
dollars, and it is divided into about one bundred tempos or 
sens, each of which is consequently worth about a cent. I 
learned about the sen from my stamp-album,. At the head 
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of each country in my album is given the government of the 
country, its coins,and some more valuable information. I 
have a collection of 1,440 foreign stamps. I would like to be 
one of your nephews if you would let me. Please know me 
as Your nephew FREDDIE. 

I print this letter, although the information in it has 
almost all been given before, as a specimen of a very 
good letter. The chirography is excellent, very correct, 
and very neat, and you can see for yourselves how 
well the ideas are expressed. I shall watch for another 
letter from Freddie, whom I take great pleasure in 
‘‘ knowing as a nephew.” E. L. G., who has “ just 
come from Japan,” writes giving the additional in- 
formation that, besides the silver coins, there “are 
paper yens and sevs which are _ receivable there 
at from twenty to thirty per cent. discount.” 


BEVERLY, Mass , April 12, 1880. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 


I bave been reading the letters to you, and the answers in 
The Christian Union, and so thought I should like to bea 
niece, too. 

I think that Kate C. and her sister Fannie are smart girls to 
zo so long a way toschool. I should think they would get 
very cold some mornings. I don't have but a very little way 
to go. about two minutes’ walk. I bave got five sisters and 
one baby brother, his name is Charlie, and one little niece. 
I am thirteen (13) yearsold and have a grandma tbat was 
ninety-two (92) years old the last day of March. I wonder if 
the pepbews and nieces have a grandma so old ? 

I live in a very pleasant town, and it bas a very nice beach 
and harbor. I go in batbing nearly every other day in 
summer. 

Last summer I got on a raft (and a lot of other friends with 
me (and it floated out so it was over our heads, so a big girl had 
to get the boysto paddle us ashore as much as they could, 
and then she helped us ashore. One summer my father took 
my sisterand me down to one of the wharves to see a horse- 
mackerel which was on exhibition: it was eleven (11) feet 
long and eight (8) feet around it, and it weighed eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five (875) pounds. It was on exhibition fora 
few days. Wehad to pay ten (10) cents to see it. We saw its 
heart ina bucket. When these large fish come on the fishing 
grounds the mackerel leave. I suppose they are afraid of 
a giant mackerel. | belong to a Mission Band, and we expect 
to bave a fairand entertainment in May, and if you would 
like to know about it I will tell you in my next letter. Good- 
by. From a new niece, ANNIE P. R. 

I believe I have never seen so large a fish as that 
horse-mackerel, except the whale which I saw in the 
aquarium—but stop a moment; is a whale afish? Your 
fair was successful, I hope, and you had a pleasant time 
and had some money to send to the missionaries. You 
remembered, I trust, as you were working, that the 
smallest service done for love’s sake is better than all 
great labors and success which are born of pride, 
Whatever you do let it be done not for your glory but 
to glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL WORD WORD SQUARE. 
1. A city of the Philistines. 
2. A king of Judab. 
3. An ancient Egyptian city. 
4. A prophetess. DE FORREST. 
CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS HIDDEN IN WORDS. 
A letter punished. A curved letter. 
A charmed letter. A censured * 
A prosecuted letter. An extensive letter. 


A guarded ” A wearied _ 
A concealed 3 Two extended letters. 
An inclosed - Four defunct ” 


FRANK MAY. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
A quotation from Bryant. 
T-0-d-s-]-0- 
O-t-y-r-a-i-n, -n-p-0-0-n-e-t-o-d. 
-t-v-l-e-s, -l-r-0-8-i-h-h-i-s-m-e-g-e-n, 
-r-i-e-h-e-n-i-e-t-e-u-y ; p-i-8-0-d-, 
S-e-t-y-b-m-r-u-i-g-i-d-0-0-e-n, 0-n- 
-h-m-r-u-i-g-h-r-s-n-p-r-e-u-l-y-n. 
De FORREST. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In hair-restorer, not in dye; 
In falsehood, never in a lie; 
In elevated, not in high ; 
In evaporate, not in dry; 
In fraudulent, not in sly ; 
In mosquito, not in fly : 
I pave it now! you'll surely cry— 
A city’s name in this country. 
“ LUNAR CAUSTIC.” 
RIDDLE. 
In a word of three letters find a hundred thousand. 
FRANK MAy. 
(Please send Street and Number address.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 2%. 
Charade.—Mandrake. 
Diamond.— 


aru 


8 

I 

Vv 
ALE 
N 

N 


Transformations.—One, bone, cone, done, gono, hone, lone, none, pone, 
tone, zone. 


Square Word.— GRAY 
RARE 
AREA 
YEas8 


Convealed Poets.—Milton, Goldsmith, Keats, Browning, Hunt, Drake 
Geographical Drop-Letter Puasle—Para, Lima, Quito, Montrose, Man 
chester, Wickenburg, Wara, Freetown, Murzuk, Muscat. 





Answers received from John Tuthill. 
. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York." Unaccepted articles will be re 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subserip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BoOsToN OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 








Ehrich» Fashion Quarterly. 

The summer number of Ehrichs’ Fashion 
Quarterly is accompanied by a handsome 
chromo-lithograph presenting the fashions 
of the season, well executed in the finest 
style of art. It isclaimed for the picture by 
the publishers that it is an exact reproduc- 
tion of actual costumes, and not a fancy 
picture evolved from the imagination of 
some artist. The pages of the magazine 
contain a full description of the costumes so 
displayed. Besides this the Quarterly con- 
tains a choice variety of literary matter, in- 
cluding poems, stories and domestic hints, 
with instructions for buying goods, and in- 
formation of the large stock kept on hand 
by Messrs. Ekrichs, which will enable ladies 
living at a distance from the city to pur- 
chase without personally visiting the store. 





The Columbian Institute. 

In our notice a fortnight since of the Co- 
lumbian Institute we inadvertently located 
ita mile from its true site, representing it 
as being at 21 West Seventh street, instead 
of at 21 West Twenty-seventh street. Since 
there is no West Seventh street, and cannot 
be any number 21, the mistake was an obvi- 
ous one. We trust that this notice will dis- 
abuse our readers of any erroneous impres- 
sion they may have formed with regard to 
the whereabouts of the Institute. 








FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Cuba wants to borrow again. 

—The Princess Louise and her brother 
will visit Newport. 

—Troy has shown its good sense by in- 
creasing its teachers’ salaries. 

—President Chadbourne says that when 
Garfield was in college he never flunked. 

—The army worm took possession of Long 
Branch last week and devastated the lawns. 

—Vesuvius can now be ascended by rail- 
road, This is not the first time a railway 
has been built on a volcano. 

—The author of *‘ A Fool’s Errand” spoke 
at the Republican ratification meeting in 
this city last Saturday night. 

—‘* The scratchers of the family are going 
out ef business since the nomination of Gar- 
field,” writes a correspondent. 

—A West 23d Street parrot is such a bird 
of evilthat a police inspector has been de- 
tailed to report on its behavior. 

—Chili has advanced her victorious cam- 
paign another step by the conquest of Arica, 
foreshadowed in our columns two weeks 
ago. 

—The sea-serpent has evidently been un- 
der the weather. When last seen there was 
only forty feet of him and only ten feet of 
head. 

—Elizabeth, N. J., celebrated the centen- 
nial anniversary of the battle of Elizabeth- 
port, June 8., There was a sham fight and 
other festivities. 

—‘“To all my friends I leave kind thoughts,” 
said John Brougham in his will, and the 
generous old actor has a host of legatees 
under that provision. 

—There was a touch of hurricane in the 
gale which swept over this city Sunday 
afternoon, uprooting trees, demolishing the 
gospel tent and damaging things generally. 

—People who start for the North Pole 
generally have to be sent for. The Jean- 





nette’s position in the Arctic ice is regarded 
as very precarious, and Cronin hopes to,find 
her before the ice breaks up. 

—How a good Democrat can feel lonely at 
the home of Democracy is certainly very 
perplexing, and yet Judge Jeremiah Black 
is reported as being very homesick at Dub 
lin. This is a sad blow for poor Ireland. 

—A horrible crime was committed by a 
German fresco-painter in Delancey street, in 
this city, June 10th, or rather a series of 
crimes, for he attempted to kill his wife, set 
fire to the house, and committed suicide. 

—There was a lively time at Titusville, 
Pa., June llth, The lightning struck a 20,000 
barrel iron tank of oil, the flames were 
communicated to other tanks and in a short 
time burning oil was flowing through the 
streets in all directions. 

George Opdyke, whose death occurred last 
week, had long been prominent in this city 
as a successful merchant. He was an ear. 
nest Republican, and as Mayor of the city 
gave unmistakable evidence of his courage 
and firmness during the great war riot. 

—If Colonel Beaumont has really invented 
an engine that will pull a train without 
flame, smoke, grease or noise, and can in- 
duce the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
Company to use it, New York will imme- 
diately subscribe for a statue to him as her 
foremost benefactor. 

—An enthusiastic ratification meeting was 
held by the Republicans of Kings County in 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Mon- 
day evening. Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 
presided, and the speakers of the occasion 
were the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Ed- 
wards Pierrepont, and John Cochran. 

— The death of ex-Senator James A. Bay- 


ard, which took place at Wilmington, Del., | 


June 13th, ends a long and honorable career. 
Mr. Bayard came of a stock which has 
furnished many distinguished public men, 
and his patriotic course during the war was 
worthy of his ancestry and entitles him to 
lasting honor. 

—The ‘ Tribune ”’ says Mrs. Garfield is a 
lady who will honor the White House by 
her gentle presence. She is a woman of a 
sweet and winning spirit, and of bright and 
cultivated mind, As Miss Lucretia Rudolph 
she was an exceedingly pretty and interest- 
ing girl, and her marriage with the General 
was on both sides one of ideal affection. 
Her intellect has kept pace with ber hus- 
band’s ; she has studied the buoks he studied, 
taken up languages with him, and has so 
trained herself as to fit her boys for college 
in the most thorough manner. She isan ex- 
cellent Latin scholar, and is also proficient 
in several modern languages. 
lady, graceful in carriage, and having most 
frank and charming manners. 

—Fortunately the validity of a marriage 
does not depend on the orthography of the 
certificate. A clergyman at Galveston 
whose piety exceeds his book learning exe- 
cuted the following certificate, which has 
just come to light through legal proceed- 
ings: ‘‘ Galveston, Texas, 3d May, 1878, A.D. 
of our Lord.—Know all persons by thease 
presence, that Mr. Julious Johnson, and 
Miss Mackentire, applied to me at, and at 
their resedences and where Duely Joined 
together in holy Wedlock in the presence 
of Witnesses. According to the law of God 
and thease United States, the mutial Bond 
thet God ordained and was beautyfied With 
the presence of our Savior, at canan of 
(rallalee, and is commanded of St. Paul. 
Be honourable, among all men, to which I 
set my hand and Seal as minister in charge 
of the Methodest Church.” 


DRY GOODS. 














Linen Lawns at Reduced Price! 


We have reduced the price of our Jinest 





Linen Lawns to 
35c. per Yard. 
A sample book containing a large assort- 
ment of patterns will be sent to any address, 


provided the party sending will agree to re- 
turn the book promptly. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


10 East 14th St,, N. ¥. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce ot 
Sewing Silk, Black or Volors, about 800 yards in each 

eckese in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 
bor Cirediar about Knitting silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 








Manofacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


She isa little | 


E. Ridley & Sons. 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N.Y. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ and GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, 2c., 25c., 35¢ 
50c., VERY FINE 

LADIES’ $1; 
PRICE, $2. 


LISLE HOSIERY AT REGULAR 





FIVE LOTS CENTS’ HALF HOSE. 


PLEASE EXAMINE—12! 18c.. 25c., 32¢., 38e. 


ge., 





UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS AT 6 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, PASSE- 
MENTERIES, &c 


LACE MITTS. 


MA ere COLORS. SHORT, 75c.; LONG, 89. 
RIBBED HAND, OPENED LACE TOP, 9c... ALL SILK 
THE PRINCESS MITT, ALL COLORS, 85c., SILK 





BLACK HAND-MADE SILK MITTS, 
SHORT, 25c. 35c., Wec.. 75c., $1 UP 
LONG, Sec., 75c., We., $1, $1.15 UP 





COTTON MITTS, FULL LENGTH, 25c 


LISLE GAUZE MITTS, FULL LINES, 45c., 65c., &5c. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


5) PIECES IRON FRAME, FINE MESH 
at 12} 
VERY BEST, ALL WOOL AND SILK. 
MEXICAINES BROCADES, 


RESEILLES AND LACE STRIPES, only 48 cts 





45 PIECES, MAGNIFICENT QUALITY, 


DAMASSE GRENADINES. 


ALL STYLES, 3 cts 





100 PIECES MORE 
ALL-WOOL BUNTING, 
DARK COLORS, AT 17 cts. 





15 PIECES 48-INCH ALL-WOOL DRAB 
SEA-SIDE AND MOUNTAIN SUITING, 
3744 ets., REDUCED FROM 60 cts. 


EDWD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, 2, 64, 66, 68, AND 7) ALLEN STREET 


R.H. MACY & C0., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


| ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
| Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 


Choice and Desirable Goods, adapted 
to Summer Trade, 

















} 


HATS AND BONNETS, 
FLOWEKS AND FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS, — _ GLOVES. 
SUITS AND _ CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ ; UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIKRY AND UNDERWEAR: 
FANCY GOODS. WORSTEDS, 

LINENS AND ITE GOODS, 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


CK DRESS GOODs, 
HOUsS URNISHING GOUDS, 
CHINA AND GLASS 


= 
= 
ot 





MAIL ORDERS a SpPectIALTY AND Promptiy Fitter 


CATALOGUES MAILED FRLE, 





(During July and Aucustthis Establish- 
ment wi fi close on Saturdays at 1:2 0’cleck, 
noon.| 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 


COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of 8. M. Needles, 
No. 71 Sudbury Street, Beston, Mass. 


MARK 











Your Linen with Clark’s indelible 
Pencils. Sold by all stationers, 


cts., FORMER PRICE 80 cts, 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Congress Water. 


This famous Water is a well-known spe- 








cific for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 
disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
bladder, etc. Other coarse-crude mineral 
waters, domestic and foreign, not only ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 
All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
all leading druggists, grocers and hotels, 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 
m. 








TARRANT’S EFFeRvesceNT SELTZER APERIENT. 


The heatthful +eltzer water for a hundred years or 
more 

Has been held of all Earth's fountains the most po- 
tent to restore: 

But why across the ocean this boon of Nature bring 

When the sick man in his chamber can extemporize 
the Spring? 

The bottled Seltzer Water—so our leading chemists 
say— 

Parts with half its healing virtues, and turns vapid 
on the way 

While Tareant’s RARE 
changed to foam, 

Is an instantaneous Seltzer Spring in every sufferer's 
ome. 


SOLD BY ALL 


CARMEL SOAP 


Is made by a Mission Society in Palestine, near Mt 
Carmel 


“uur ewacl gual 


It is made of Sweet Olive Oil and Soda; 
soap in the world. 
for a Tooth Wash. 


APERIENT, from a Powder 


DRUGGISTS. 





the purest 
Few things are more agreeable 
Sold by best druggists 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 


Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE PORDER SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHERS, 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
t Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
enovated, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


Delluc’s 





To Preserve your Teeth 







USE ONLY : 
at ay, Preparations 

of Pr. Biscotine, 
D - (Infant's Food.) 
“ = §,P. Hair Tonic 
M ANGELIQUE 6 Toilet Waters, 
a > © Sachets D'Iris, 
$ Elixir of Calisaya, 


w Pectoral Cough 
m Syrup, &c., éc. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


17-Stop ORCANS. 
Sub bass and Oct. Coupler, box'd and ship'd only 
$97.75. New Pianos $195 to 1,600. Before you 
buy an instrument be sure to see my Mid-summer 
offer illustrated, free, Address, Daniel F, 
Beatty, Washington, N. J. 











THEEXERCIS 

which Jewett’s Re- 
volving Perch Cage 
furnishes will give 
health and prolong 
the life of your pet 
canary. Itis a pleas- 
ure to witness the joy 
and delight to the bird 


vc PERCY 


\ 


in operating this 
cage. Sold by trade 
everywhere. Send for 
circular 


Sole manufacturers, 
John C, Jewett 
& Sons. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





TO ANY LADY UP&N F esr 


T= CATALOGUE No 5 (- 
PRING nostmieR 1660 


ak HN WANAMAKE 











GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


he largest Dry Goods & Outfitting Hou 


SEND YOUR AQOAESS OM POSTAL CARO, 
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Religious Hetvs. 


The Scotch General Assemblies bave closed their sessions. 
The Established Church Assembly had under consideration 
the proposal that the teaching of the Bible should be recog- 
nized as an element of national education, and appointed a 
committee to consider what changes in the administration 
of the Act are desirable to insure that due regard be paid 
to religion in the elementary schools. A committee was 
also appointed to bring up improved formule for the sig- 
nature of those who accept the office of elder in the church. 
The contributions for foreign missions during the year 
having fallen below the average it was suggested that the 
condition of the India mission demanded inquiry. In the 
General Assembly of the Free Church a decline in the 
Sustentation Fund was reported, owing to the diminution 
of income through dull trade. With regard to Sunday ob- 
servance, the Assembly decided that the condition of 
things was such as to cause anxiety and alarm to those 
who regard the day as sacred. The appointment of the 
Marquis of Ripon to the Viceroyalty in India was brought 
before the Assembly by the Rev. Dr. Begg, who condemned 
the appointment as injurious to the interests of Protestant- 
ism, end urged the Assembly to request the Government 
to cancel it. This course the Assembly rejected by a ma- 
jority, and agreed that no action be taken beyond intimat- 
ing to the Government that the appointment of Roman 
Catholics to such positions of trust did not meet with the 
Assembly’s approval. A motion introduced by Sir Henry 
Moucreiff on the subject of the professorial teaching was a 
surprise to the Assembly. He proposed to ask the Assem- 
bly to instruct the College Committee to obtain from each 
of the theological professors a statement of the views re- 
garding the genuineness, authenticity and inspiration of 
the Scriptures which he inculcates or is prepared to incul- 
cate to his students. Two days’ sittings were occupied with 
the case of Professor Robertson Smith. Several courses 
were proposed by which the church leaders thought the 
case might be disposed of, and that finally adopted was 
proposed by Dr. Beith, of Stirling. Virtually, the decisi »n 
was, that, as the charge of heresy which for some years had 
been hanging over Professor Smith could not be sustained, 
it be withdrawn; but as some of the Professor’s state- 
ments in the article ‘*Bible,” in the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’’ were unguarded and incomplete, and had caused 
alarm and anxiety to many in the church, the Moderator 
of the Assembly admonish him to be more careful in the 
future. Professor Smith subsequently appeared at the 
bar, and was admonished in accordance with this finding. 
In his speech in defense Professor Smith said that his past 
two or three years’ study had not caused him to shift from 
his former position shown in his encyclopedia article 
* Bible,” except, perhaps, on one point, and that was as to 
the composition of the legislative document in Deuteron- 
omy. On that, however, he had no positive opinion, and 
he especially called the attention of the Assembly to the 
absence of any attack by him on the historical and narra- 
tive pert of the Book. 


The Reformed Church and Masonry. The Reformed 
General Synod in session in Brooklyn, on Monday, 
June 7, took up the report of the Committee on Overtures 
on the memorials on the subject of Free Masonry, and 
other secret oath-bound societies, which had been referred 
toit. After reciting the ex parte facts presented by the 
papers from the classes of Lllinois, Grand Rapids, Wiscon- 
sin and Holland in opposition to secret societies, where in 
some churches the communion is refused to Free Masons, 
the report says that the end sought will be best attained 
by Christian instruction and persuasion, and upholds the 
right of members to be bound by their own consciences 
only, while maintaining that no member of the church 
ought to join or remain in any society, open or secret, 
whose principles or practices are anti-Christian ; and that 
all Christians are bound to rut the Chureb of Christ first 
in all things. A motion to adopt the report was the signal 
for a very warm discussion. William Wood thought the 
Church had no right to usurp private judgment. The 
Rev. P. Lepeltak condemned the practices of the Masons 
as a desecration of God, and tending te bring the Bible in- 
to contempt. At the morning session, Tuesday, the dis- 
eussion was renewed. Speeches in favor of Masonry were 
made by the Rev. Cornelius Brett, of Jersey City, Floyd 
Clarkson, of this city, and the Rev. W. H. Clark, of Pater- 
son, N. J. Anti-Masonic speeches were made by the Rev. 
Egbert Winters, of Illinois, and the Rev. Peter Lepeltak, 
of Holland, Mich., who is the principal representative of 
the feeling against secret societies in the Synod. The 
Classis of Holland, Mich., includes churches made up of im- 
migrants from Holland, Europe, and it is stated that the 
sentiment of those churches is so strongly against the 
Masons that it may lead to their separation from the 
Synod. During the session of Wednesday, George L. Dan- 
forth, of Schoharie, offered a substitute for the report and 
resolutions of the Committee on Overtures, declaring that 
“the Synod can find no constitutional right to act in the 
matter, nor any reason why any opinion for or against 
secret societies should be declared, and that the Stated 
Clerk forward copies of the resolution to the classes,” 
which was, after much debate, voted down, and the orig- 
inal report and resolutions of the Committee on Overtures, 
recommending that no new tests of membership be applied 
by the churches, was adopted. The question stands exact- 
ly where it stood when taken up by the Synod, except that 
the Western churches, which have refused communion and 
membership to Masons, are instructed that no such tests of 
membership must be applied in the future. 


The Sunday-School Teacher.—At the Connecticut Sun- 
day-School Convention at New Britain two weeks ago Dr. 








Vincent spoke on ‘‘ The Teaching Precess,’’ and gave the 
following as his nine laws of teaching: 1. It is necessary 
that the Sunday-school teacher have fullness of truth; he 
should have twenty-five times as much as he is to teach. 
You want a reservoir-full back of you, and it tells. 2. He 
must have faith in truth, and intense conviction. This is 
the cause of Mr. Moody’s success. 3. Thereis the the fer- 
vor of truth which gives power in teaching. Some teach- 
ers have physical magnetic force, which gives success; 
others professional enthusiasm; others zeal according to 
knowledge—spiritual fervor. These three should be united. 
4. In teaching, he must select truth. 5. He must learn to 
adapt truth. Study with each pupil in mind; a photograph 
of each wouldn’t be abad thing. It is one half the secret 
ef teaching to know whom you are teaching. 6. If you 
would have teaching a success, secure preparation on the 
part of the pupil; that is, home preparation. 7. Learn 
the meaning of the word individuality. See the truth 
yourself, for when a man is himself then individuality will 
give power. 8. When you have prepared your lesson trust 
the results. Trust the truth; you never make a failure 
when you trust God’s truth; you never know when your 
words are telling for eternity. 9. Trust God. The truth 
gets its power from him. 


The General Congregational Association of Iowa met at 
Mequoketa, June 2d. The town and church are old for 
Iowa, the church baving been organized in 1843. Itisa 
good illustration of the value of religious institutions 
promptly established in a Western community. The Rev. 
William Windsor, an early graduate of Iowa College, 
preached the opening discourse. Drs. Robbins and Salter 
discussed the question of a new creed for Congregational- 
ists, and the Association after a warm debate decided by a 
vote of twenty-nine to nineteen that a new creed is de- 
mandd. Essays were read upon ‘‘Church Finance,’’ by 
the Rev. W. L. Bray, on ‘The Relation of the Public 
School System to Morality and Religion,” by Pres. J. L. 
Pickard of the State University, on ‘Science and Relig- 
ion,” by the Rev. A. E. Arnold, on ‘‘The Wine and Beer 
Amendment,’’ to the lowa State Constitution, by the Rev. 
A. L. Frisbie, and on ‘‘ The Sunday-school of the Future,”’ 
by Judge D. C. Richman. Reports of the year’s work 
were generally favorable, though many Iowa churches are 
depleted by emigration westward, and a corresponding 
immigration of Germans. The meeting was admirably 
managed, and full of spirit. The Rev. John Todd was 
Moderator, and the Rev. J. F. Taintor, Scribe. 





Progressin Japan. The reports for the year 1879 show 
a steady growth in the mission work. The increase over 
the past year has been the result of the natural expansion 
ofthe work. There are now inv Japan, including all Prot- 
estant creeds, 117 missionaries, (male and female), an in- 
crease of 13 over 1878; 64 organized churches, an increase 
of 20; 2,701 baptized adult converts, au increase of 1,084 ; 
2,511 Sunday-school scholars, an increase of 655 ; 16 or- 
dained native pastors, an increase of 7; 13,286 patients 
were treated in hospitals under the charge of missionaries ; 
there are four theological schools, with 87 theological stu- 
dents, and 94 unordained native preachers and catechists. 
This is all the work of a positive faith. Unbelief has no 
missions. 


The Lutheran General Synod (South) has just concluded 
its sessions atc Richmond, Va., Drs. Krauth and Strobel, of 
the Northern General bodies, presented friendly greetings. 
In doctrine and polity the General Synod (North), the 
General Synod (South), and the General Council, are not 
very widely separated. A step was taken looking toward 
practical union through a scheme for the elevation of the 
colored people in districts covered by the Southern body. 
A further proposition to furnish all these three bodies with 
one form of worship and hymnal is pending. The prospect 
for increased unity is encouraging, though no organic 
union may soon be looked for. The three bodies report 
1,555 ministers; 2,621 churches; 323,356 communicants. 


The Church Trouble in Beverly, Mass.—There has been a 
rupture between the Dane Street Congregational Church 
in Beverly, Mass., and its pastor, the Rev. O. T. Lan- 
phear, D.D., culminating in a request on the part of the 
Church that he should resign. This Dr. Lanphear declined 
to do. A council was called last week to consider the 
matter, and by its recommendation the pastoral relation 
is to be dissolved. Dr. Lanphear, however, is warmly com- 
mended to the Churches as a learned, able and faithful 
minister of the Gospel; as, indeed, he had been long and 
widely known to be. 


The Demond Case.—The second trial of Charles Demond, 
late Treasurer of the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, on the charge of having embezzled the funds of that 
society, came last week to the same end as the first; namely, 
a disagreement of the jury. It isa singular fact that the 
reported standing of the jury at this trial, seven for con- 
viction and five for acquittal, was precisely the same as at 
the first. It is regarded as improbable that the case will 
be tried again. 

Plymouth Sunday-school will make its annual excursion 
Saturday, June 19th. The steamer “‘ Grand Republic” will 
leave Jewell’s Wharf, at 8:30 a. M., for Cold Spring Grove, 
L. I. Tickets fifty cents. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 

—The 10th anniversary of the Congregational Church of 
Montclair, New Jersey, was held during the week June 6th- 
13th, closing with a Fellowship meeting and addresses by dif- 
ferent clergymen. This church bas been throughout its ten 
years under one pastorate; that of the Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
whose ministry has been remarkably successful. 








—At the session of the New York State Sunday-Schoo! Con- 
vention, held at Ogdensburg last week. one of the most in- 
teresting features was a centenary jubilee service. James 
A. Kellogg, of Troy, delivered an historical address, and 
Charles F. Richardson, of Philadelphia, read a poem. J. W. 
Helmer, of Lockport, was Chosen President; A. D. Mathews, 
of Brooklyn, Ralph Wells, and ten others, Vice-Presidents ; 
Thomas Dransfield, of Rochester, and four others, Secretaries 
ofthe Convention. The various annual reports were read, 
and a discussion was had on the general work of the Associa- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. Hall, of New York, delivered an address 
on “Efficiency in Sunday-School Work,”’ and Ralph Wells 
spoke on “ The Girded Teacher at Work.”’ Dr. Hall was com- 
missioned a special delegate to the London centenary meet- 
ing. 

. NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Waterbury, Mass., 
adds a hundred to its working force as the result of special 
services held by Mr. Pentecost. 

—The Essex South Association, which met at Salem, Mass., 
June 1, licensed to preach Messrs. Gilbert B. Balch, Edward 
O. Dyer, W. H. Forbes, Edward M. Hill, Albert F. Norcross, 
and E. Allen Slack, all of Andover Seminary. 

—Boston’s St. Botolph Club is getting hard hits these days. 
The “Bottle Club” is already a common designation for it, and 
Wendell Phillips calls it the “* Bartol Club.” The Rey. E. E. 
Hale, it is to be noticed, has withdrawn from its member- 
ship on account of bis temperance principles. 

—At the meeting of the Essex North Association in New- 
buryport, Mass., June 8, Mr. Edward H. Stickney, of Andover 
Seminary, was licensed to preach. The Suffolk West Associa- 
tion, at its meeting June 8,in Boston, granted licenses to 
preach to the following students from Andover: Messrs. D. 
H. Colcord, C. F. W. Hubbard, C. W. Huntington, 1. W. Met- 
calf, A. F. Skeele, D. B. Spencer. 

—The Boston University held its Commencement at the 
Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon of last week, the attend- 
ance being so large as to completely fill that immense inte- 
rior. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon a 
class of seventeen, of whom éight were young ladies. 
Among them were daughters of the late Bishop Haven and 
of Dr. Talbot, a distinguished homeopathic physician of Bos- 
ton. There was one female graduate of the theological 
school, who, if she joins forces with Miss Anna Oliver, will 
help to make things more lively than ever at the next meet- 
ing of the Methodist Conference. 

THE WEST. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Iowa baving reported a most interesting work of grace in his 
Payne Valley Sunday-school, on a subsequent visit found 
strong confirmation of the great change wrought there, and 
also in a neighboring Sunday-school which he “ worked up” 
last summer, where he rejoiced in a deep religious interest 
and a number of hopeful conversions. He spent the Sabbath 
with both schools, andin the evening they united in a crowd- 
ed praise s‘rvice, whose keynote was,‘ Praise to God for 
what he has done for me, for my family, for our community: 
and thanks be to the American Sunday-School Union as God's 
agency for bringing about these wonderful changes.” Mis- 
sionary Gage, in Nebraska, gives this summary of his year’s 
work: “Busier than ever before, having more love for my 
work and more faith in it. Twenty new schools organized, 
with over 500 members; 33 schools visited and aided, having 
nearly 1,700 members; nearly 400 Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed; 480 families visited ; 179 addresses made. 


THE SOUTH. 

—Dr. Le Moyne had his ashes gathered into an urn, but he 
had provided a better memorial of bimself in founding, under 
the American Missionary Association, the Le Moyne Normal 
Institute at Memphis, Tenn. This Institute, under Prof. A. 
J. Steele, with four or five lady teachers and a lady mission- 
ary, and with its 200 students, besides the common course of 
study trains its young women in needlework and in the art 
of nursing, and proposes a department of practical cookery. 
This last term Professor Steele has mudea great success of a 
course of seven lectures, delivered by prominent gentlemen 
of the city upon practical themes, such as “The Personal Care 
of Health,” ‘‘ Workingmen,” “The Citizen and the Law,’ 
“The Material and Intellectual Progress of the Colored 
People.” 

FOREIGN. 

—The Roman Catholics in France have inaugurated 
movement in favor of the Sabbath. 

—Seven thousand dollars, which were bequeathed to the 
Roman Catholic Church some time ago by an Australian 
merchant, have not been paid by his executors. The money 
was left to the church “ for deliverance of his soul from pur- 
gatory,” and the executors refuse to pay the money until 
proof is given that the testator’s soul has been released. 

—In the action against the Kev. Alexander Mackonochie, 
of St. Alban’s Church, Holborn, to deprive him of his bene- 
fice, Lord Pembroke, Dean of the Arches, has refused to grant 
a writ of deprivation against him, as being nugatory. His 
Lordship said it would not be seemly for the Court to super- 
sede its own decree in a former case against Mr. Mackono- 
cbie, in which it refused the writ as being nugatory. 

—In connection with the anniversaries of the Protestant 
religious societies in Paris, a conference of pastors and 
elders was held at which important questions were dis- 
cussed. On the question, *‘ What is the best attitude for our 
Protestant Churches to assume in relation to the schemes 
under discussion for the complete secularization of State 
education in all branches of public instruction?” it was 
agreed that secularization is the only way to secure the rights 
of conscience where there are so mary faiths. Public instruc- 
tion ought to be alike forall. It was agreed, however, that 
a certain number of evangelical schools ought to be main- 
tained, but solely by voluntary contributions. 

—It is the opinion of men who take a prominent part in 
English Presbyterian affairs that the Church in England bas 
come out uncommonly well from the difficulties of the past 
year. Strong, consolidated Courches like the Free and United 
Presbyterian in Scotland, the native land of Presbytery, have 
felt the strain most seriously—as witness the present very 
serious position of the Free Church Sustentation Fund, and 
Dr. Scott's report on the statistics of the United Presbyterian 
Church. The English Church, however, bas more than held 
her own. The year upon which the church has just entered 
is looked forward to with considerable hope. The proceed- 
ings of the late Synod, as a whole, are regarded as extremely 
satisfactory. The appointment of Dr. Graham to the pro- 
fessorship settles the college matters in such a way as to 
meet the approval of the entire church. 
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Insurance and Financial, 


—The stock market was marked last week 
by greater buoyancy than for some time 
past, with large transactions and a decided 
upward movement in the leading securities. 
The rise in values ranged from one to eleven 
per cent. ; the latter being in Western Union 
Telegraph Stock, upon the announcement of 
large net earnings and the unquestioned 
fact that the company is doing an immense 
and paying business. The market closed 
strong on Saturday and the indications 
point toward a continuance of the upward 
movement. 

—The ‘ American Miller” for May tells 
its readers some suggestive facts, tending 
to discount their notion that flouring mills 
are profitable subjects of insurance. It 
says: ‘‘ According to the fire tables of the 
‘Chronicle’ for the five years ending with 
1879, there were reported a total of 1,346 
flour and grist mills, grain elevators, grain 
warehouses and feed stores burned in the 
United States and Canada. We place the 
whole total together, that the flour and 
grain risk, so to speak, may be seen at a 
glance. This number made 5% percent. of 
the whole number of destructive fires re- 
ported. For the year 1879, of the flour mills 
181 were reported. Of this number, 21 
burned in January, 24 in February, 14 in 
March, 13 in April, 15 in May, 12 in June, 








13 in July, 13 in August, 12 in September, 
9 in October, 25 in November and 10 in 
December. Of grist mills, 96 were reported 
burned, as follows: 12 in January, 4 in 


February, 9 in March, 13 in April, 7 in May, 
8 in June, 6in July, 6 in August, 6 in Sep- 
tember, 10 in October, 12 in November and 
3in December. In the year 1878, 128 flour 
inills were reported burned in the United 
States and Canada; in 1877, 102; in 1876, 
87; in 1875, 88. In 1878, 94 grist mills were 
reported burned; in 1877, 46; in 1876, 38; 
in 1875, 29. It will be seen that, according 
to the tables given above, destructive fires 
in mills have multiplied steadily during the 
last five years; but this increase is probably 
only an apparent increase. The number of 
mills has been largely augmented in that 
time, and greater percentage of the fires 
that occur is reported each year, owing to 
increased facilities for gathering news.”’ 

—The New York, New England & West- 
ern Investment Co. advertise in another 
column the ¢ apital stock of the newly organ- 
ized Barnum’s Museum Co., to which enter- 
prise we have called attention elsewhere in 
the paper. The entire amount of capital 
stock is $3,000,000, of which it is stated that 
$1,250,000 has already been subscribed, 
leaving $1,750,000 to which subscriptions 
are invited at par until July 15th at noon. 
The right is reserved to advance the price 
at that date without notice. If the subscrip- 
tions received to that date sball exceed the 
amount stated the stock subscribed for will 
be allotted pro rata. Mr. Barnum’s long 
experience and large business capacity are 
a guarantee that the undertaking will be 
rapidly and no doubt successfully pushed. 
The scale on which it is organized surpasses 
anything that has ever been attempted pre- 
viously in this country. 

—The assets of the New Jersey Mutual 
Life Insurance Company can be summa- 
rized as follows: ‘‘ (1) Cash balance paid by 
the Receiver iato court, $51,676. (2) A sum 
of 312,000 placed on deposit in a New York 
bank by order of the Supreme Court of 
New York. (3) The real estate foreclosed 
and mortgages in process of foreclosure as 
above stated. (4) Two mortgages not yet 
due. (5) Two houses in Washington, D. C., 
and some land of small value in the State 
of Maryland. (6) Claims on suits now 
pending in the Supreme Court of this State, 
in one of which a verdict of $20,000 has 
just been obtained, and (7) a large number 
of premium notes amounting to $300,000, 
the status and position of which will be 
determined when the Court of Errors shall 
have rendered its decision in a cause already 
argued before it.’’ 

—Messrs. J. B. Watkins & Co., of Law- 
rence, Kansas, advertise in another column 
the Eight Per Cent. Western Farm Mort- 
gages of which the principal and interest 
are payable at the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York. The New York manager 
of this firm is Mr. Henry Dickinson, of 
243 Broadway, in this city. We have here- 
tofore expressed our confidence in the busi- 
ness reliability both of the Western firm 
and of their Eastern manager, and believe 
that their representations may be received 
with confidence. Messrs. Watkins have had 
extensive experience in dealing with this 








line of securities, and claim that no investor 
has ever lost money in dealing with them, 
nor been caused trouble or delay. 
—Insurance Commissioner McGill’s report 
gives the following as the fire and inland in- 


surance experience in Minnesota for the 
past eight years: 
Risks Premiums Losses 
Year— written received. incurred. 

1872... . $48,719,176 $689,738 24 $306,839 92 
1873. 56,816,622 846,743 64 374,793 13 
1874 60,342,209 940,137 67 247.712 60 
1875. 60,588,988 987,285 48 462,685 70 
SD Seis ncrhivune tes 64,375,681 972.874 33 367,705 26 
67, 1 888,382 61 = SOB 44 0 
1878. 72,407,201 — 901,066 23 885,472 40 
1879 80,097,596 1,020,081 01 616,242 31 





Total for 8 y’rs.$513,477,404$7,246,259 21 $3,733,296 92 

—The failure of the First National Bank 
of Newark, N. J., caused some excitement 
in financial circles last week. The cash 
capital of the bank was $300,000, which, it 
is believed, is impaired to the extent o 
$200,000. The cause of the impairment i 
not yet ascertained, though rumors are 
prevalent of dishonesty on the part of some 
person or persons connected with the insti- 
tution. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 12. 


Government Bonds.— 

(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
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Mo. $8 ry ce 
Mo. 58, due '88 
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Mo. fd sdiue 94-5 Cans. lil 
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N. Y. 66, 
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BARNOMS MUSEUM CO. 


Capital Stock, $3,000,000. 
Shares, $100 each. 











This company has been organized for the purpose 
of erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and 
Palace of Amusements on the present site of Madison 
Square Garden, which entire property, bounded by 
Madison and 4th avs.,and 26th and 27th sts.,in the 
City of New York, has been purchased by this com 
pany. Mr.P. T. BARNUM is the President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the company. 

Subscriptions are invited for the unsold portion, 
viz., $1,750,000 of the capital stock of the company, 
until July 15 prox., at noon, and will be received in 
even hundreds in any amount, At that date the sub- 
scription will be closed. The price until then will be 
par. The right is reseryed to advance the price after 
that date without notice. 

If the subscriptions received to that date shall ex- 
ceed $1,750,000, the stock subscribedfor will be al- 
lottod to the subscribers pro rata. 

No subscription is to be binding or become payable 
until the entire amount is subscribed. 

Prospectus and other information Will be fur- 
nished on application to 


The New York, New England and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31! and 33 Pine Street, New York, 


Financial Agent for Barnum’s Museum Company. 








25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and oF on Commission Governmen ond 
, tt and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. PRANK JENKINS. 








BANKING & FINANCIAL. 


@ AS A GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT 


WE OFFER THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co. 


Interest 7 per cent. per annum, 


Payable Jan. land July 1, in New York City. 
Principal due in 1909. 








Total amount of issue,........... $1,000,000 
Of which amount less than one-half remain unsold. 


This road will be completed by June 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time from New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 
and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No.5 Nassau Street, New York. 


8 Per Ct. Western Farm Mortgages. 


PRINCIPAL AND SEMI. rk y a cov. 
PONS PAYABL 


NATIONAL BANK OF oummunen, N.Y. 


We loan not toexceed one-third the value of the 
land, exclusive of buildings. 

We supervise the Security through the term in the 
interest of the Mortgagee. 

The absolute safety of the Loans negotiated by us 
is demonstra by 10 years’experience without the 
loss of a dollar, oF delay or trouble to A Investor. 
For particulars and — wre apply to 

J. B. WATK cé., wrence, Kansas, 

or HENRY DICKINSON A, 

243 Broadway, New York. 

We have an active demand for loans from good 
men with large security. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


ELPS, 
Fanties 8 STOKES. 
NSON PHELPS STOKES, 
F. P.OLCOTT, 








BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. Y. 
IS8UE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Bell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


THE UNITED STATES LIE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1N THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incerperated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


SiR PLUS: S493: 722 36 
sain BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
before inew elsewhere 


NOTE THE LIBERA LITY ot its a TERE. 
Afver the premiums for three or more years 
have been aoe d,u A Serine the required notice 
mt pany will continue the 
in "tores without further payments, for its 
FACE, for a period as the ENTIRE 
RESERVE will carr 
Should the death 6 of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full Se of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction being made for forborne ur unpaid 
in the event of the death oc- 
curring within three years after the original te. 
fault. 














The new form of Endownent Policy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RESERVE isa 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance to the end of the Endow- 
shall be used ase single 
ase a pure jet vn payable 
at the end of Pine term, thus ¢ nleeing to 

licy-holder in every event fhe he full wales of his 


r 
L 2 ‘SorRenpeR of the Policy is required; 
: a7 9 pees Bae the policy-hoider, on bianks 

a 8 e@ 

AFTER THRE “YA ie, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of death are re removed, thus 
wane Lie Policies, after three year INCON- 

FOR ANY CAUSK” EXOEPTIN 


Ube 
Office of Middle Departmen 
Boreel aE Y. 17 a 


¥ W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 





CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Wpserve ton for re-insurance on outstand- 





$1,132,518 32 

240,351 16 

1,000,000 00 

65,000 

- 1,060,319 28 

Total —- Assets, ame, 18980..$3,478,188 76 
This pony oo» ucts its business rh the 

cenbtetions of the Now y York Safety Fund 


CYRUS PECK. olRe- T. HOPE, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaires on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
31st December, 1879............ 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
eff ist January, 1 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor ween Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 








uary, 1879, to 8ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the ROD EE 
same period........... $1,524,331 o4 
Returns of Pre- a 
miums and 


Expenses..... $840,786 77 736 77 


The Company has the as the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York ~yannd City, Bank and other 


Stoci .. $8,875,558 00 


ACS SRR . 1,307,900 00 

Roel” Estate and claims due "the 
Company, estimated at. 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank....... bance soneedesees . 231,455 
Total Amount of Assets..... $12 2,487, 739 61 9 5A 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits ne be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their } representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the nird of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer ineben 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at ‘the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—_—oO, 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. Jonzs, 
a DENNIS, 

W. H. H. — 
Lewis Cur 
CHARLES i. Huvssats, 
James Low, 
Davip Lang, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, 
Epwin D. Moraay, 
Ww. Sturcis, 
ApoLps LEMOYNE, 
Bensamin H. LD, 
Josian O. Low, 
Wits E. Dopez, 
Roya PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. YounGs, 
C. A. Hann, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Wiis H. Wess, 


Horace Gray, 
Epxunp W. Cor iss, 
Joun ELLIoTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKz, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
Cuartes H. MARSHALL, 
Georce W. Lanz, 
Rosert L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CuarR.es D. LEVERICH, 
WiILuuM Bryce, 
WituuaM H. Foae, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Txos. B. CoppINeTon, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

Witt DeGroot, 
Henry Couiins, 





CuaRLes P, Burpett, Joun L. Riker, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. , 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


BR idide anne 008's 0c0ssnested $10,049, 156 4 
Surplus over all i Liab,” sepnchslwanestuedl 1,849, 

Amount of Insurance in Force.............. $3,333 000 oo 
Ratio of Assets, $122 to cach “S100 of liabilities. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at low rates) 
giving low unvarying costof insurance and buying 
nsurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


of’ ents wanted. HENRY STOKES, President. 
- Waneg, You Face. J, Hauser, Sec. 
q eMPLF,? 
H. B. Stoxxs, '§ 488’t Sec’s, 














SONGS OF 


Tri LAND 


® FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
|b of New, truth impelling songs, and fresh 
syae3 melodies by the best contributors. Not 
one poor tune in the entire book. 
SONGS OF GLORY-LAND will more 
than meet your best expectations. Price, 30c, 
3 per doz. Single specimen by mail, 25c, 
W. R. SWAN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
3 Bey Send Stamp for Sample ** Musival People” 
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Farm and Garden. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 

7 O better month in the year than this 
* to trim evergreens, trees and vines. 
Remember that raspberries and black- 
berries can be taken up and transplanted 
after the new growth bas got a good 
start. If there are vacancies in the 
blackberry or raspberry rows, take up 
the new suckers or plants with plenty 
of root, and set in such vacancies. 

If you are afraid to put hay or straw 
on strawberries because of foul weeds, 
seatter in enough sawdust or spent tan 
bark to just cover the surface nicely, 
mixing a little salt through it before 
putting on. It will keep the fruit clean 
and nice. Pile around the currant 
bushes plenty of coarse material to keep 
the surface cool and moist. 

Watch the currant worms, and on 
their appearance, which can be told by 
the leaves being stripped off, sprinkle 
water over them, when the leaves are 
dry, in which a spoonful of white pow- 
dered hellebore has been dissolved to 
the pail of water. 

Watch the new growth of raspberries 
this month (the black caps—as also 
blackberries), and when two feet high 
nip off the tip ends to make them grow 
stocky and branch out. Nip off new 
growth of reds when three feet high (and 
don’t let them grow helter skelter, and 
wait till next spring to “trim” them, and 
especially to “cut back within one and 
one-half foot of the ground”). 

Strawberry plants may be potted off 
this month. Sink pots in ground pear 
the old plants, fill with rich earth, and 
lay io this earth young plants, keeping 
them to their place by throwing on 
earth, or with a small stone. 

Sow onion seed thick in rows, and 
when the size of peas or beans pull and 
dry for “sets” next spring. 

Keep up succession of peas on the table 
by sowing a row or two every week to 
ten days. A man or family that can be 
satisfie1 with one ertwo servings hasn’t 
the liking for green peas that we have. 

Plant early kinds of potatoes lute, say 
middle to last of this month, and they 
will escape the potato bug. 

Put in celery this month. It’s good 
for nervous people. The dwarf kinds 
need but little ‘* trenching ;”’ in fact, can 
be set on level ground, and well banked 
up in the Fall. 

Plant sweet corn to Jast of this month, 
and have it green on the table latter 
part of summer.—{Fruit Recorder. 





4 writer in the “International Re- 
view ” says that in fifteen years the pro- 
duction of wheat and barley in the 
United States has trebled; corn, cotton 
and tobacco more than doubled, oats in- 
ereased nearly 140,000,000 bushels; pota- 
toes nearly doubled, and hay increased 
more than one-third. He gives the 
figures for the chief crops in 1865 and 
1879, according to which the production 
of wheat bas increased from 148,553,000 
bushels in the former year to 448,756,000 
in the latter; corn from 704,427,000 to 
1,544,899,000; oats from 225,252,000 to 364,- 
253,000; rye from 19,544,000 to 22,646,000; 
barley from 11,391,000 to 40,184,000; pota- 
toes from 101,632,000 to 181,369,000; hay 
from 23,538,000 tons to 35,648,000; tobaceo 
from 183,317,000 pounds to 384,059.000 and 
cotton from 2,229,000 bales to 5,020,000. 
The remarkable increase in the produc- 
tion of cereals has been largely owing to 
the settlement and development of the 
the Western and Northwestern States. 
Within the present generation the cen- 
ter of corn production has shifted from 
the South to the West, and of wheat 
production from the Middle States to 
the far West. In 1849 59 per cent. and in 
1859 52 per cent. of the corn crop of the 
country was produced in the Southern 
States. In 1877, 850,000,000 bushels were 
grown in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, while 
the production of all the rest of the 
Union amounted to 494,558,000 bushels. 
The increase of the tobacco crop bas 
been chiefly in the South, where the 
production increased 100,000,000 pounds 
from 1870 to 1878 During the same 
period the yield of cotton increased 
from 3,012,000 bales to 5,216,600. This in- 
crease was mainly in Arkansas and 
Texas, the crop of the former State 
swelling from 111,000,000 pounds in 1870 


to 318,000,000 in 1878, and that of the lat- 
ter State from 157,000,000 pounds in 1870 
to nearly 500,000,000 in 1878. According 
to the writer already cited, only about 9 
per cent. of our entire grain crop is ex- 
ported, including 24.76 per cent. of the 
wheat and 6.49 per cent. of the corn pro- 
duced. The exports have rapidly in- 
creased in the past few years, and are 
likely to increase in the future, espe- 
cially if the cost of transportation shall 
be reduced. Thus, the total exports of 
all cereals increased from 39,000,000 bush- 
els in 1868 to 189,000,000 in 1878. About 
3 per cent of the national product was 
exported in 1868, and nearly 11 per cent. 
in 1878. In addition to this, the exporta- 
tion of live stock, into which corn enters 
more or less, has increased ten fold 
within the past two years. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the week ending June 12, 1880. 


BuTTER.— Receipts for the week were 41,735 
pks.; exports were 30,732 pks. 

The market is solid and strong at going 
prices, and has advanced $1 per cwt. on the 
week’s business,and all desirable stock is 
quick taken on arrival. An entire absence of 
old stock, a dry spring in England, and the 
relative much higher price for cheese than 
butter in both continents bave made a tempo- 
rary spurtinali the markets. But duriog the 
past three weeks there have been grand rains 
throughout the United Kingdom and on the 
continent, which together with falling cheese 
prices will enlarge the butter make all over 
the butter-making world, and this advancing 
price in the first flush of June feed will also 
stimulate to an early holding, thus add- 
ing largely to the bulk of stock to be 
carried to Fall and winter markets. Now, 
fresh-made butter is quick sale and all 
wanted, and it can be Jet go at the top of the 
market. Then with long holding there will 
be stale overbeld stock of douvtful quality 
competing with the fresh Fall or fresh winter 





make. We quote: 
Fine sour cream creamery make....— @2l 
“ sweet “ +7 eee Ss 
Off qualities, # oT 2 12 
Farm dairy, choice...... .... .......4 — @20 
” off qualities, faulty... ...12 @18 
Western imitationcreamery ...... 13 @18 
~ factory milled............... 12 @l6 
CuEEsE.—Receipts for the week were 95,778; 
exports, 97,300 boxes. 
The market islower. Quite a proportion of 


the receipts are got forward very close to the 
hoop, and buyers complain of the quality. 
We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fine .... .. — @l 
good to choice........ 10 @I11L¥ 

Me ” ha.f skimmed ....... 7 @! 

= cS eee 3 @6 


Eaas.—There have been light receipts, good 
active demand for fresb, well-known marks, 


and prices have advanced lc. per doz. We 

quote: 

ek Ae a a ee 14 4 

Western and Canada...... oooteeketwh B83 @u4 
BEANS.—We quote: 

=. per bush, 62 Ibs... . -$1.60@$1.65 

Medium: -.$1.25@$1.35 


—-cs ene at 290250. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Diseases. 
Having used it considerably, I can testify 
to its great value in functional derangements 
of the secretory and nervous systems. 


CHAS. WOODHOUSE, M. D., 
RUTLAND, Vt. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO. 
are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STAT- 
UES, of the celebrated *‘ Berlin Stone- 
ware,” which is warranted to stand 
the weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are 
unsurpassed by any others of 
similar material. They are as 
hard and as heavy as Marble or 
Stone, are not nearly as costly, 
and do not change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 Broadway, New York. 


LAWN STATUES AND. VASES 











EDUCATIONAL. 


PPARATUS AND FURNITURE 
Schools and Colleges. 
New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halls, Lecture-Rooms, &c. 
Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Blackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 








for 


Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &c. 
Send tor sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles contain- 


ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mailed for 25 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No 
19 Bond St., New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low o1 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schooler, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘“‘App!'- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A M.., Secretary, 
30 Mast léth 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed itn beauty and healthful 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils Aires wl 

any class in College. Rev. ALFRED ©, ROK. 
Yeon’ S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1880. 











GEO. W COOK, Ps.D., Principal. 


EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
For circulars address Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., 
Principal. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
Best building of its class. Laties’ College. 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor- 
oughness in all branches. Constant care ot manners, 
morals and health. Catalogues free. Rev. G. H. 
WHITNEY, D.D., President. 


((aEern UT STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Principals. This 
oldest and largest Boarding and Day School in Phila- 
delphia will commence its 3lst year at 1615 Chestnut 
Street Sept. 22d. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimoniale and 
further information, address Miss Monttort. 


Beeres SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Boston, Mass, 

Elocution, in all its departments, taught by com- 
petent instructors. Full course two years (three 
hours daily, five days in the week); shorter course of 
ONE YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For 
circulars apply to R. R. RAYMOND, 

1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Principal 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Theologiea!, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. Nec 














Highly 








PAINT OJL 


Tbe equal of Linseed, tested fifteen years in 
our mixed paints, and never before offered 
for sale. It can be used for all purposes Lin- 
seed Oil is used, is superior for oiling wood, 
and new shingles coated with it will last ten 
ears longer. 
ce, 5 gallons, $3 oe | Price, 20 gal’ns, $ 9 00 
“ 10 iis 5 00 “ 45 18 co 


PAINT 


And Cement for oat Roofs. 
Paint for old Tin, Iron, Felt and Shingle Roofs 
is the best in the world. Fifteen years in 
constant use all over the country. It is also 
largely used on brick walls, Factories, Bridges 
and out-buildings. Colors: Dark Red, Brown, 


and eb t Red. 
Price, gall’ ns, $ : ° Price, 45 gali’ns, $30 00 
see ” 10 1b. Cement 1 25 


os » 7” 15 00 a . 2 00 


ROOFING 


For new ay Og! Flat Roots, our Elastic Roof- 
ing Felt can laid by any one, and is supe- 
rior to all other Roofings for cheapness, fire- 
proof qualities, and durability. 

Price, 3 cents per sq.ft. Send stamp for 
sample eg IT Nr Ole rs. 

N. J. OIL & ROOFING CO., 
ins douth Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOCTOR GRAYS 
Back meats Shoulder Brace 


Is 80 con- 
structed 
thatitgives 
a strength- 
ening sup- 
port to the 
and 
draws the 
shoulders 
back so as 


Our Elastie 








throwing 
the body in 
toan erect 
and grace- 
tul posi 
tion. 


Price $1.50 
by mail. 
Give waist 
measure. 
Send tor 
circular 
. nd oe. 

rated 





\ , : eels e ‘list ot 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 

6 East 14th St., New York City 





saioon temptations. Best of religious infl 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library tees Only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Onder the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.RICE. 








Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. 
UPRIGHTS." ee 


, & 
style of cases, » fatent duPBaTiag ACTION; tm. 


$0 UARES. "Haas she RA 


im this country but” by 
turers of Eurupe. 


TO BUYERS. aitcsct arreses sts: 


abov i be 
areatly redu Prices. If you want a reali 


ced 
‘00d ee ve te an eer euntay ocidum 
‘ered, as Our Pianos are al! of BES kman- 





6 feet long; sume action and 
byte of tone as our E 
“RT GRANDS. 





made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
Many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at retail. Portfolho containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. 0. D. 
to any address§ RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 
Fulton Street, New York, Resident Agent for 
the United States. 


Be my. Basket “4 Crates. Cheapest and Rest. 











N. D. Batterson, Buffalo, N 
5 Gord, Cry 


Perfumed and Chromo 
name in go Clinton Bros.Clintowviiie Gt 





“~ and of ‘the HIGHEST STANDARD of wusica) 


SECOND-HAND ryenen ster 
change for new ect nian bue Hite us tle ued at 


“Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall, 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y.! yz. 





Hercules Supporting Corset. 





ri 


LTO 





Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 


Ne. 1 ct esebaed $2. 
oe.  W Woven, Spoon Steei ..........7. 3:93 
ann new a.d improved Abdominal Corset is so 
cted us to give a natural and permanent 
sepport tothe abdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or by its shape, — ali pressure on the chest 
and imparts an elegant and graceful appearance 
te the wearer. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8., or 
8 sent on ipt of price, by 





LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole M’1’rs, N.Y. 


SIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 (TS. 
Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 





deve: »—wholesome and temperate. Sold b 
sts, ya by on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHA 


Manufacturer, 215 Market Street. Philadelwhia, Pa. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & co, 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
ecoount sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 








85 BROAD @TREET. NEW YORK. 
QLASS. Printers’ Materials. — 

Funes, gs 

sovnon. 

Fulton and 16 es nee N.Y, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—The principal libraries of Constanti- 
nople are to be catalogued by order of the 
government. 

—The Harpers are to bring out a new 
edition of Dowden’s Shakespeare, which 
Mr. Rolfe thinks one of the best. 

—A paper on the discovery of Sanscrif 
texts in Japan appears in the current 
journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

—Von Moltke, the German general, is 
very busy at his country estate writing his 
history of the late Franco-German War. 

—A new historical and antiquarian maga- 
zine has been started at Dresden, called 
“The Neue Archiv.”’ It is to appear quar- 
terly. 

—A monument is to be erected in Russia 
to Pouschkin, and appropriate discourses on 
his career have been given by Tourgenieff 
and others. 

—The Hibbert lectures for 1881 will be by 
Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, on Buddhism, with 
special reference to its comparisons with 
Christianity. 

—Auerbach’s new novel, “ Brigitta,” will 
be the next in the Tauchnitz Series, and will 
be immediately put into the English market 
in a translation. 

—A valuable library of books on music 
and the drama, collected by the late Mr. C. 
I. Grunieson, is about to be sold in London 
by Benham, Storr & Sons. 

—Mr. Edward Why mper’s ‘‘ Ascent of the 
Matterborn” is not a new book at all, but 
simply his old ‘‘Scrambles Among the 
Alps,” with a new title page. 

—Mr. A. B. Alcott of Concord has been 
reading a semi-autobiographical paper be- 
fore the N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society, 
entitled ‘‘A Farmer’s Boy.” 

—Mr. J. T. Gilbert bas published, through 
the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, 
the second volume of his contemporary his- 
tory of affairsin Ireland from 1641 to 1652. 

—During the past six years alone M. Al- 
exandre Dumas has received from the The- 
atre Francaise $48,000 for author’s fees, and 
Victor Hugo from the same source the sum 
of $40,000. 

—The statistics of the newspaper and 
book publishing interest of the United 
States are to be collected and arranged for 
the new census by Mr. 8. N. D. North, of the 
Utica ‘‘ Herald.”’ 

—It is very true, as the Hartford 
‘*Courant” observes, that one must know 
the political school of the newspaper he 
reads in order to know how to take the 
news in its columns. 

—The first annual report of the new ‘‘ Ar- 
cheeological Institute’? announces that a 
scientific study is proposed of the Indian 
villages of Colorado and New Mexico, at an 
estimated cost of $4,000. 

—Henri Van Laun is to edit a ‘‘ Modern 
Foreign Library,’”’ consisting of the best 
novels of all foreign countries. The first 
will be Lapoint’s ‘‘The Rival Doctors,” 
translated by the editor. 

—The late Gustave Flaubert thought he 
did well when he got through the work of 
writing a novel in ten years from the time 
of undertaking the contract. Consequently 
what he wrote will remain. 

—Not a day passes that the Hon. George 
Bancroft, now in his eightieth year, does 
not spend three or four hours in the saddle, 
and to his love of active exercise he attrib- 
utes bis unfailing good health. 

—No minister, says the Bishop of Exeter 
in his latest charge to his clergy, should be 
ashamed to preach sermons written or pub- 
lished by others. Of course he should not, 
provided he gives proper credit. 

—Boston is laying plans for a considerable 
increase of its public library facilities at the 
South End. The purchase of what is known 
as the Springfield Street Church property 
is contemplated for this purpose. 

—John Russell Young says that Bret 
Harte has as much literary reputation in 
England as Charles Dickens ever had in 
America. So much the worse, then, for the 
standard of American literature abroad. 

—A life of the late Prince Imperial of 
France has been written by Miss Ellen 
Barlee, and will be published on the anni- 
versary of his death, making an octavo yol- 
ume of about 400 pages, with illustrations. 

—A limited number of copies of the cata- 
logue of the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgb, can be had on application to the 
Keeper of the library, at 7s, 7d. the set. 
There are six volumes quarto, and a supple- 
ment. 

—The demand for Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
‘* Life of Gladstone” still increases rather 
than diminishes. The fifth edition was ex- 
hausted almost as soon as published, and 





a sixth is just passing haneae the binder’s 
hands. 

—James Parton is writing a ‘Life of 
Voltaire,’ to make two large octavo vol- 
umes. Such a subject in the hands of such 
an author will be sure of being made inter- 
esting. The work is to be finished by the 
first of August. 

—The Rev. Alexander Napier is preparing 
a new edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
with the tour in the Hebrides, based on 
Croker, but restoring the original text, and 
adding much new matter, the fruit of 
recent investigations. 

—Victor Hugo’s new poem, ‘‘ Religion and 
Religions,” is full of rather exalted senti- 
ment, going so far as to assert that the at- 
tributes of the deity should not be inquired 
into, and is in general a composition to de- 
light the heart of Col. Ingersoll. 

—Jobn Fiske’s first lecture in London on 
American politics was on the Town Meet- 
ing, and Mr. Huxley, who was present, said 
that no better lecturing was to be had any- 
where, 
are select rather than numerous. 

—The libraries of Phillips Academy, An- 


dover, Mass., are the “‘Samue! H. Taylor | 


Memorial Library, ” containing about 2,500 





But Mr. Fiske’s audiences so far | 


} 


| 


volumes, and the ‘‘ Associ.te Library ” of | 


the Philomathean Society and the Society 
of Inquiry, containing 800 volumes. 


trustworthy account of ‘‘ The Builinas,” or 
semi-historical metrical romances of Russia 
which may be safely commended to all who 


| bedded 
—Herr Wollner has compiled a solid oon the Machine. 


| 


are interested inthe study of the Russian | 


folk lore and kindred themes. 
Engelmann.) 
—The library of Richard Bull, the friend 


(Leipzig : 


of Horace Walpole, recently sold in London, | 


brought £4,071. 
copy of Walpole’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing and Engraving,” extended to fourteen | 
volumes, inlaid and beautifully illustrated, | 
which sold for £1,800, 

—Matthew Arnold’s last hobby is that 
poetry is a surer and more satisfying stay 
for the soul than religion; that it is, in fact, 
the true religion. The full exposition of 
this dogma will be found in his introduction 
to W ard’s selections from the English poets 
ust published by Macmillan & Co. 

—Wiclif's political tract, ‘‘ De Christo et 
Suo Adversario Anti Christo,” has just been 
published in Germany from the manuscripts 
of the Imperial Library of Vienna and the 
University Library of Prague. Edited by 
Dr. Buddenseig, of Dresden. The text is 
given with the various readings of six man- 
uscripts, accompanied with critical and his- 
torical notes. 

—One thing that the late Methodist Con- 
ference did which some will regret was its 
vote that at the end of the present year the 
monthly publications known as the ‘“ Na- 
tional Repository” and the ‘‘Golden Hours” 
be suspended. Neither periodical seems to 
have been able to compete with its greater 
rivals in similar fields. Each, however, has 
been doing a very useful work. 

—The Alleyn papers and other manu- 
scripts in the library of Dulwich College, a 
collection of great value in relation to the 
early history of the stage in England, are 
being catalogued in detail by Mr. G. F. 
Warner. One curious detail is a note of 
Alleyn’s mentioning the purchase in 1609 of 
acopy of Shakespeare’s sonnets for five 
pence. In 1858 Mr. Huth gave for his copy 
of the same the sum of £154 7s. 

—The masterly critical discussion of the 
genuineness of St. John’s Gospel, by Prof. 
Ezra Abbot, of Harvard Divinity School, is 
completed in the last number of the “‘ Inter- 
national Review,” and it will greatly please 
the majority of our readers, while it will 
not surprise many of them, to know that 
Dr. Abbot defends its genuineness. This 
long and learned paper is one of the ablest 
of modern contributions to Christian apol- 
ogetics. 











BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques- 
tionably reliable endorsements that any ex- 
ternal remedy ever received from phyei- 
ciane, druggists, the press and the public. 
All praise em as a at improvement on 
the ordinary porous plasters and all other 
yon remed 

© Physicians and a6 Desens of good 
memes roluntarily endorse them as a great 
improvement on all other plasters. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 


THE GENUINE 


Singer New Family Sewing Machine! 


may! demand for the Grx- . ss =. 
oun INGER in 1879 exceeded that of x | % 
any previous year duri ved uarter ' 
of a Centu qn which t did Re- 


liable’ Machine has t., be fore the 
Public. 


Our sales last year were at the rate 


THe 


B88 FT cons petiabio” 


Singer 


of over 18 
Pa THE STRONCEST 
In 1878 We sold 356,432 Machines. 1400 ’ 
“se 1879 “es 43] 167 “ae a win ul hi : THE SIMPLEST, 
. , Sewing Machines a Day 
BI-CBSS For every business day in the year. ee eee 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR, . ai? ; Sewing Machine 
74,735 Machines. & ‘ z ‘ & k & EVER YET CONSTRUCTED, 


REMEMBER 


That every REAL 
Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine has this Trade 
Mark cast into the 


Iron Stand and em- 
in the Arm of 





The Singer M'f'e Co. 


Principal Office: 
34 Union Square, 
NWew York. 





2,500 Subordinate Offices in the United 
States and Canada, an 000 
Offices in the Old World 
and South America, 





> |DGE' 


0 


OD 


Has been manufactured in this country for ten years, and all orders for both the United 


States and Canadas are filled by WOOLRICH 


It is not, therefore, an imported article. 
years in America shows its standard worth. 


prepa 


. aration because offered at a cheap price, 
a 


ruggists at 35 Cents and upwards. 


Its use, however, for 20 years in Englan 


for 





& CO., whose name appears on every label. 


and 10 


Ridge’s Food is NOT a medicine, but a bighly 
nutritious, and, because a COOKED FOOD, easily 


assimilated. Take no new untried 


when Ridge’s Food can be obtained from 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENI!IS. 








GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WAREROOMNMS, 


607, 609 & 6I! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 


AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, 


TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAENS 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight Yards Wide, cut to tit Halls, bining-Rooms and Kitchens, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths L 


DOW SHADES. Prices always as as low as the quality of 


without 
WHITE HOLLAND, GOLD BAND and DADO 


WIN: 
the goods will admit. 





BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County | 
HAMS. 
Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables | 
received fresh every morning. 11 
AND A GFNERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCKRIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
Cor. Henry St., BROOKLYN. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A_ Large and Choice Assortment wif SPRING 
GOODs, All the novelties in NECK-WEAR received 


ae soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal! to new. 


213 Fulton St., near Qoncord. Brooklyn, 


INHALER. 











For Se pee of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled with short breathing, weak lungs, or con- 
tracted chest, should have one always wit 
be used trom time to time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and save life. Sent by mail on receipt 
80 cents. AddressC B. DICKINSON, 349 Adams 8t., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Manufacturer ot the Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson’s No. 1 and 2 syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


them, to 








And he also mobne to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, 


530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 


| FURNISHING COODS. 


“urnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters alwayson 
bend, and putup in the most work manlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigera‘ors, also Garden Vases, 
Park Chairs and Settees. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 


in Bonnets and Round Hats cf the latest Parisian 
style and design. 

N. B.—Full line of mourning goods at reasonable 
prices. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents Wanted tor the Ficteviat 

I LE COMMENTATO 
Embodies best resalts of latest research. Bright and 
readable 475 illustrations. Many new features. Sells 
to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
BRADLEY, Garretson & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadel’a, Pa. 























CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ete., known to wnt 
13 hs, ore! are arts at“ THE ME 

OUNDRY,” West Troy, = ye 
Eooliegs” Cataloques free. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S SP TSat RErLe ECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHBAPBST, and the BEST LIGHT known for 
Churches, Stores, 8n..w Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Gallerier, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of ro m. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal ptecn nt to churches and the trade, 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 








ELY BE since 
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New Patent 
No Agencies, 








Those an Advertisement 
will co “confer «tayo ni _ _ Adver- 
tiser an Pua 


that the the + AB ip 
the ez gs Union. 
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A COMBINED LAWN, BEACH, acd 
BOAT CANOPY. 

Patent March 9, 1880. Highly ornamental and use 
ful. Dimensions—Length ol awning, 8 feet; width of 
awning, 3% teet; height of adjustable poles, 6 feet; 
length wnen folded, 3 teet. Can be packed in your 
trunk when traveling. lt makes a pertect shield from 
the sun’s rays for ten persons; can be put up to with- 
stand a gale within two minutes, and tilted to any 
pitch when the sun is low; can be folded toa neat 
package, weigh ng but four pounds, and carried in 
the hand. [tis suitable for archery, tennis, and other 
lawns. Most desirable for the sea-beach or artist’s 
shelter. Affords the protection of a tent, and is more 
convenient than an umbrella 

Samples, complete, by express, $5: by mail, post- 
paid by us, $5.5) 

Inclose stamp tor our comple ~ co talogne of Sum- 
mer sporting goods PE & SNYDER, 
Manul’rs and importers, 124 and 126 Nassau 8t.,N. ¥ 





~ SPENCERIAN 





STEEL PENS 


of the Very Best European Make, and unrivaled for 
Flexibiiie y, Durability, and tvenness of point, 





[ REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 1 
In Numbers. 2 gonplete Sample Card, for trial, 


by, mail serene of: 1¥ cmt. Rendtnn tevies, 
© of the Leadin le 
trial, ay A of 10 Cents oe 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


GOLEe 
PEN 


Pencils, 





Holders, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for <ale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 


Cases, Etc., 





Water Works 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The Holly System pumps directly 
into Mains, requiring no reservoir. 
Delivers powerful fire streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire 
engines. Ample reserve of machinery. 
Engines automatically regulated by 
actualdemand. Thoroughly efficient 
and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Address 
Holly Manufacturing Co., 
Leckport. N. Y.. 
Park Benjamin & Bro . Ger. Agente. 
50 Astor House, N. Y. 
Jas. Cushing, Gen. wW estern Agent, 
149 Lasalie St. 
Azel Ames, m. D.. 


3 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL; 


CABINET MAKER, 
UPHOLSTERER, 
DECORATOR. 


Warerooms: 








MADISON SQUARE, 6 & 7 EAST 23d ST. | 


NEW YORK 
S=3" A Fine Assortment of Cabinet 
and Upholstered Furniture, 


WHICH FOR QUALITY, STYLE AND PRICE CAN 
NOT BE EXCELLED. 








Estimates on Application. 
New ORGANS, 840, 
TED 6 ye PIANOS 


GREAT OFFER Mec ark "AGENTS 


iit ALOGUE 
10 ie diiwearated C2 $0.. 826 Breede KY. 


THE VHRISTIAN UNION. 





__ Vou. XXI, No. 24. 





THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Mrs. §S. A. ALLEN S 
World’s Har Restorer 


LS PERFECTION / 


| FoR its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 
falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY 
OR WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful COLOR AND 


BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


EVERY GOOD THING FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST are combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR 


RESTORER. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 


lustrous beauty, and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is needed to 


preserve it in its highest perfection and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and permanent 
removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


One Hundred Years Old. 





1780. 


1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


Mass. 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient 
that is needful for the sustenance and growth of thehuman 
system, being cor posed,as determined by chemical analy- 
sis, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable 
substance called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but 
containing more nitrogen and being an important ad- 


junct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book ot Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent tree 


to any address. 











or| 
Cc ty. | 


. Chicagy. | |. 





Assortment, Style, Quality. 


Reliable Goods, 


Prices Moderate, 


TRAPHAGEN, GLOTHIER, 


Junction 3d and 4th Avenues, 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT EXCELLED BY NONE. 





COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER! 


SWEET AS A 
ROSE! 





produced 


To Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses, 


and Housekeepers generally: 
The Aromatic Pino-Palmine we will not absorb moisture, [t 


is always dry, pure, sweet and c 


ol. 
It iusures you a comfortable aromatic bed, in which there is no 


decomposition, 


Those afflicted with chronic ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 


Fever, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, Bronchitis, ete., are 
emphatic in their assertions that prompt relief came after sleepi 
Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress. 


ing on the 


Moths and bugs will not harbor in it. 


“TI am delighted with the fine aroma it exhaies and with the invigorating effec 


It gives sound and refreshing sleep 


Call or send for Circular and Price-List. 


The loss of sleep and teverish 
restlessness so frequently occurring on hot nights are now entircly obviated by 
your Pino-Palmine Mattress WM. H. 


RART 


116 South 12th St., & 113 North Front St., Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston. 





—- 


S 





To secure an Easy, Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep 


is indispensable 


plex 


Manufactured by 


THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MATTRESS 


They are the most durable, healthful 
comfortable and economical Spring Be ae ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads for Hospitals, Asylums, &c., 
ROBERT KELSO & 

210 Market St., 


a spec 4 


Philnde iphia. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 





ALABASTINE 


Walls and Ceilings, 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
IT IS A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful tints, 
Can be applied on wood work as well as plaster. It 
is cheaper than Kalsomine, will cover more surface, 
and is much more durable. 


Send for sample cart to to SEELEY BROs,, 22 


Burling slip, New Y 
AVERILL PAINT 


Beston, Mass. 
132 & 134 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
177 East Jackson St., Chicago., Ill, 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Race St-., Phila- 
delphia. 
M. B. Church. Manager, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 


SYPHER 


Antique 


with a Large Collection of 


co., 19 Federal St., 





& CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


693 Broadway. 








BURKE’ 


HATS 


Are the Best, 
214 Breadway,N.Y. 








THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


For Underwear, Dress and Negligée 
Shirts, Bathiug Suits, Bath Sheets and 
Robes, Pajamas in Silk and Cheviot, 
Flannel Boating and Traveling Shirts, 
Steamer Rugs, Hosiery, Lap Robes ia 
Linen and Cloth. Also, an unequalled 
stock of Neck Dressings of the latest 
London and Paris mode, 


Broadway and 19th St. 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LADIES HOSIERY DEP’T. 


Lisle Thread, Plain, Embroidered and 
Ribbed and Vertical Silk Stripes, in 
New Shades. Also, Solid Colors im 
Genuine Balbriggan Hose. 


Broadway and {9th St. 








ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Parasols for Dress, Carriage and Coach- 
ing, in every variety of Mounting and 
Trimming. Also, a fine stock of Foreign 
and Domestic Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 
of the best makers. 


Broadway and 19th St. 
Home-Made Tarkish Rags. 


Ladies can make their own Turkish Rags, by draw- 
ing in Rags, Yarn, &c., into one of our Stamped Burlap 
Patterns. Easy and fascinating work. Large sam 
ple, with hook ‘and ful! directions, mailed for $l. Send 
Stamp tor Circular ‘anes FRFE AT OUR SALES- 
room. Agents wanted 

SH RUG PATTERN CO. 
339 Sixth Avenue, N. Y,, “Over Bluxome’s. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 











” 








t bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 


Makes a perfect 


ned in- 


pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or o 
or hotels, 


stantly. ‘if-fastening. It is just the thing | 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, sportsmen, etc. . 
Good tor the lawn, piazza, or ‘“‘ coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for y or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.0. D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express to ~, R. station east 
ot Mingion 1 River ane north of Mason and Dixon’s 
73 cents, in Minn., lowa and Mo. 


NW. LA pp. | we Nate R cunt St: 


8 
Boston | 20 SM Market St., Chicago. Send for Ci 








